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WHAT IS A LIBERAL EDUCATION? 


By Dr. HANS ZINSSER 
HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL 


A WHOLESOME symptom of our time is the 
spirit of dissatisfaction which pervades all 
departments of the educational system. 
And in democracies it is after all the educa- 
tional system on which the future depends. 
Under dictatorships, as they exist at present 
in Russia, German and Italy, even more so 
than under the eighteenth century monar- 
chies, the power of the government rises in 
direct proportion to the stultification of the 
people. The mechanism for stultification by 


ambitious demagogues is infinitely enhanced | 
\ eultated. 


by the instruments of communication which 
scientific intelligence has created; and the 
locus minoris resistentiae is always in the 
direction of stupidity. If the super-mathe- 
matician whom Mr. Eddington postulates in 
a perfect physico-chemical heaven could 
work with more variables than is possible 
even for Professor Birkhoff, he would proba- 
bly derive a formula giving the proper inter- 
polations for stupidity, liberty, cupidity, 
dishonesty and hysteria and determine that 
democracy and education are magnitudes 
directly interdependent and proportional. 
Education, therefore, has the bear of 
democracy by the tail, and there is no letting 
go. The hand that rocks the cradle may 
once have ruled a simpler world, but those 
were the good old times, when the majority 
of men were farmers and artisans, when the 
humblest cottage was organized by the rules 
of the family Bible, when boys milked cows, 
girls made pies, and oranges and walnuts 


were Christmas presents. Moreover, the 
hand that rocks the cradle nowadays has 
blood-red finger nails or is spotted with 
machine oil or ink. The future world will 
be ruled by the average mentality. And the 
level of that mentality depends, in the long 
run, on the influences by which education 
can instill judgment, reason and intellectual 
and moral integrity. It is well, therefore, 
that being the heart that feeds the metabo- 


/lism of our civilization, the educational sys- 


tem should be constantly and critically aus- 


Reasoning discontent is always healthy. 
When it takes the form of discouraged 
yearning for return to formulae no longer 
appropriate to a changing world, it leads 
to pessimism. When it expresses itself in 
vigorous effort to adjust to the increased 
demands of ‘accumulating knowledge, it 
becomes a motive force. Indeed, growing 
dissatisfaction gathering pressure in old 
containers can become the power which 
turns the slowing wheels forward; but only 
if it is conducted into well-designed chan- 
nels of force. Unskilfully managed, it may 
explode destructively through the weak 
spots and carry away—together with the 
superannuated—much that should be re- 
tained because it is sound and good. This 
is the danger in the recently published 
opinions of Mr. Hutchins, who, dissatisfied 
with what he terms the confusion of the 
higher learning, would eliminate from our 
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universities the very things which are mak- 
ing them indispensable to modern civiliza- 
tion—namely, the spirit of research and the 
guardianship of sound professional train- 
ing. Even Abelard, whom we may call the 
first university president, knew this when, a 
thousand years ago, he urged doubt and 
inquiry as the essence of scholarship. 
Though one may disagree with Mr. Hutch- 
ins’s views, however, one must acknowledge 
that he has done a great service in stimulat- 
ing active discussion of university education 
at a time when the increasing velocity of 
discovery imposes readjustment of content 
and method. 

In the external world of politics, social 
organization and commerce there are, as 
Aristotle—another university president— 
pointed out, cycles that repeat themselves—- 
fundamentally alike, though reappearing in 
altered form. But in matters of the mind 
there can be no return to paths once trav- 
eled. Every new fact, every new achieve- 
ment of reason or of the imagination irre- 
versibly expands the intellectual horizon. 
There may be interruptions and periods of 
stagnation like the Dark Ages. But there 
is no going back to beliefs or conceptions 
that have once been discarded; there is no 
ignoring of knowledge that has destroyed 
them. Man, unlike all other animals, does 
not passively adapt himself to his environ- 
ment. From the beginning of time, he has 
been tormented by the perpetual desire to 
understand, driven by the ‘‘how’’ and the 
‘‘why,’’ yearning to achieve greater moral, 
esthetic and scientific clarity. From this 
uncomfortable impulse, possibly the most 
painful penalty for the theft of the apple, 
have sprung what we speak of as religion, 
art and science. Man is in that unfortunate 
transitional period of evolution when his 
understanding has advanced to the stage of 
questioning and the desire to know without 
quite having acquired sense enough to find 
complete answers. Another million years 
may set this straight. 
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The academic world is a working mode] 
of the intellectual world at large. Often it 
has lagged conservatively behind. There 
were times, Lecky tells us, when every great 
step made by English intelligence—espe. 
cially in connection with theology—was 
made in spite of the earnest and persistent 
opposition of the University of Oxford ; and 
other examples could easily be cited. How- 
ever—and largely because of the impact of 
the experimental sciences—universities have 
changed. They have grown closer to the 
realities of life without thereby losing any 
of their functions as refuges for that funda- 
mental scholarship which has no immediate 
relationship to material things. 

The modern university has many tasks, 

not the least of which is to make contribu- 
tions to knowledge by that ‘‘data collect- 
ing’’ which Mr. Hutchins deplores. The 
university has the obligation of training 
scholars for independent criticism and ac- 
curacy of observation. It has the responsi- 
bility of setting sound standards for educa- 
tion in the learned and technical professions. 
Much might be said about every one of these 
interlocked activities, no one of which can 
thrive in the absence of the others. But 
fundamental to all of them is its major 
obligation of providing what is spoken of as 
a liberal education. For, after all, the ideal 
of any educational system—probably never 
‘quite attainable but always to be pursued— 
should be to find that formula for training 
which shall make men capable of appraising 
intelligently what Huxley has termed ‘‘that 
immense capitalized experience of the 
human race which we call knowledge of 
various kinds.’’ Specialization can take off 
Soundly only from such a foundation. 

But it is not easy to define this liberal 
education or to determine, for every period, 
what should be its content. As to defini- 
tion, there is a wise passage in the last 
report of President Conant. He says: 
‘Whether a liberal education has been a 
success or a failure should be measured by 
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the student’s breadth of vision fifteen or 
twenty years after graduation.’’ In a spe- 
cial field—that of medicine—this prin- 
ciple has been applied for some years, at 
first against the opposition of the practicing 
profession. We have postponed technical 
details and subordinated them to principles 
in such a manner that the physician may be 
enabled to advance with discovery and to 
make intelligent future use of new facts 
and methods. This should, in a broader 
sense, be the aim of a liberal education. But 
at the heart of the problem lies the fact 
that there can be no static conception of 
such training. It must change with every 
age and must be reorganized whenever the 
pressure of knowledge accumulates a suffi- 
cient charge to spark across vacuums of 
past ignorance. When such a time arrives, 
our task is to take stock of the state of 
knowledge and to so readjust our methods 
that we may meet the new situation without 
too destructively disrupting the continuity 
between the present and the great past. 

Such a time is unquestionably approach- 
ing to-day. Preceding these crucial periods 
there are always long preparatory stages 
before the necessity for intellectual reor- 
ganization becomes obvious. During these 
preliminary eras, men in the various fields 
of scholarship work in more or less solitary 
concentration, and the paths of learning 
seem to be leading farther and farther 
apart. Up toa point, established organiza- 
tion holds them together sufficiently for 
working purposes. Eventually, however, 
the tension becomes too high for the old 
machinery. 

It is not much more than half a century 
since universities were led to recognize the 
value of scientific discipline for liberal edu- 
cation. Huxley’s plea was based on the 
belief that scientific thought is no less essen- 
tial to what is spoken of as ‘‘culture’’ than 
are literature and the classics. In the short 
period between Huxley’s day and our own, 
scientific progress has assumed extraordi- 





nary velocity, owing largely to the oppor- 
tunities offered in the universities for 
research and the training of men. As facts 
accumulated and techniques were developed, 
subdivision was imposed by necessity for 
precision. The last generation has seen the 
development of a number of so-called new 
sciences—biochemistry, physical chemistry, 
biophysics, ete., ete.—each calling for a cer- 
tain degree of independent equipment and 
personnel. To the superficial critic whose 
‘‘liberal education’’ has not ineluded the 
elements advocated by Huxley, the resulting 
state of affairs appears to be what Mr. 
Hutchins calls confusion. And, indeed, it 
is quite natural that an untrained observer, 
not seeing below the surface, should be him- 
self confused and should misinterpret the 
immense acceleration of intellectual energy 
as a sort of rabies of the academic nervous 
system, the chief symptom of which is con- 
vulsive ‘‘data collecting.’’ Mr. Hutchins 
paints a late Picasso of what is actually a 
quite peaceful and orderly scene. 

The fundamental fallacies of such a pes- 
simistic diagnosis are two-fold. In the first 
place, there is failure to take into account a 
principle common to all constructive think- 
ing—not only the sciences—to the effect that 
generalization can follow only after the 
determination of precise facts has achieved 
that degree of clarity without which gen- 
eralization is guess-work. Thus, ‘‘data col- 
lecting’’ is the indispensable means to the 
end of synthesis. In the second place, there 
is blindness to the most exciting and encour- 
aging feature of the present situation— 
namely, the imminent reversal of the cur- 
rent of scientific separatism as a result of 
an amazing and satisfying discovery of com- 
mon fundamental laws. As facts are deter- 
mined, principles can be evolved ; and as the 
little mosaics of fact fall into patterns of 
generalization, the apparent confusion gives 
way to a simplifying order. The important 
achievement of modern science is the revela- 
tion of an orderliness both in physical and 
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nature which, to the sensitive 
scholar, is a sort of religious experience and 
which will profoundly influence the philoso- 
phy, theology and even the art of the future. 
It is not an exaggeration to say that the tide 
is turning and that the sciences are begin- 
ning to flow together into a common current. 
The supposed intellectual isolation of the 
specialized investigator is becoming the rare 
Quite the opposite is increas- 
ingly the rule. Biologists depend on chem- 
ists and physicists. Chemists and physicists 
are actually, by different but interdependent 
methods, engaged in studying the same phe- 
Mathematics pervades them all. 
The astronomer observing things infinitely 
large has interests in common with the stu- 
dent of things infinitely small. The applica- 
tion of scientific principles and methods to 
practical life is beginning to influence soci- 
ology, economics and government. And 
through these, science is not without effect, 
demonstrable though still admittedly remote 
—upon the historian and the eclassicist, and 
should eventually fertilize the imagination 
of the poet and the ‘‘ criticism of life through 
literature.’’ In its significance for man’s 
relationship to other living creatures, to his 
physical environment and to the universe; 
by the profound impression of scientific 
thought upon religion and philosophy, the 
study of science would seem to have earned 
the right to be included, by original defini- 


organic 


exception. 


nomena. 


tion, in what we may term a New Human- 


ism. 

If one considers these conditions, not in 
the light of the immediate problems but as 
the slow development of a century of prepa- 
ration, there is much in the present situation 
that reminds one of the Renaissance. As 
Symonds describes this period, the spirit 
of unrest in polities, the recognition of talent 
above rank, the vigorous joy of intellectual 
exploration, all of which together created 
the atmosphere for the revival of learning 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the 
picture is not unlike the general revolt 
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against tradition and doctrine which 
going on about us now. 

What Pater says of the Renaissance ap- 
pears equally applicable to the present situa. 
tion: ‘‘The various forms of intellectual 
activity,’’ he says, ‘‘which together make 
up the culture of an age, move for the most 
part from different starting points, and by 
unconnected roads. As products of the 
same generation, they partake indeed of 4 
common character, and unconsciously illus. 
trate each other ; but of the producers them- 
selves, each group is solitary, gaining what 
advantages or disadvantages there may be 
in intellectual isolation. . . . There come, 
however, from time to time, eras of more 
favorable conditions, in which the thoughts 
of men draw more together than is their 
wont, and the many interests of the intel- 
lectual world combine in one complete type 
of general culture. The fifteenth century 
in Italy is one of these happier eras. . . .”’ 
Is it not possible—are there not many indi- 
cations that our own may be another? If 
so, how can our universities meet the situa- 
tion and fulfill their natural obligations of 
intellectual synthesis and the definition of 
objective. 

It may well be asked at this point: What 
bearing have these discussions on the central 
theme, the definition of a liberal education? 
The principal purpose so far has been to 
correct the erroneous conception that there 
is confusion where a normal and orderly 
progress toward clarity is actually going on. 
It has been far from the purpose of this 
discussion to imply that scientific disciplines 
should dominate the universities of the 
future. The process of integration which 
is now beginning in the sciences, enabling 
us to determine where general knowledge 
ends and specialism begins, has long been 
going on in the humanities. Matthew 
Arnold’s conception of culture was “to 
know the best that has been thought and 
said in the world,’’ and this end was to be 
attained largely by a study of literature, 


is 
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history and the classics. He says nothing, 
as | remember it, of mathematics, but very 
likely he would have included them as a 
heritage of Greek learning. Great changes 
in the intellectual horizon have forced a 
modification of Arnold’s conception. In the 
present world, not only do the results of 
scientific technology pervade every practical 
aspect of human existence, but the funda- 
mental discoveries of science, in their im- 
plications for the relations of man to the 
world about him and consequently for philo- 
sophical thought and even for the imagina- 
tion, enforee the inelusion of scientific 
knowledge in any complete definition of 
culture. 

Indeed, it is interesting to speculate 
whether the insulation, from the exciting 
adventure of modern discovery, of minds 
and imaginations cultivated in the older 
sense, may not account for the pessimism 
and discouragement of immensely gifted 
artists—as in the Waste Land; or whether 
a similar cultural astigmatism may not have 
constrained distinguished writers—Law- 
rence, the later Joyee, Gertrude Stein—to 
the sifting and refining of the old dust bins 
of jaded human experience in a world never 
before so fruitful of new sensations, new 
ideas and new power. We are returning to 
the ancient conceptions of culture of the 
Greeks upon whom the science of Aristotle, 
of Democritus, of Hipparchus and of Ar- 
chimedes exerted an influence equal to that 
of their poets, dramatists and philosophers. 
Our task is to find that formula for educa- 
tion by which a more profound synthesis 
may mold the new science with the older 
humanistie culture into a harmonious whole. 

We wil' not reach this objective by the 
American wrecking process, razing the old 
house and replacing it with imitation Gothic 
cloisters for medieval thinking, in which 
only the plumbing is up to date. The intel- 
lectual structure is not of stone and masonry 
that can be torn down and rebuilt at will; 
it is a sensitive, living organism in which 
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adjustment must be wrought with delicacy 
and care against an abrupt injury by the 
changed osmotic pressure of the environ- 
ment to which we wish to adapt it. We can 
not reorganize by segregating research from 
the manufacture of parts and the assembling 
of the whole, as we might in the automobile 
industry. We must find the formula by 
which the fundaments of the entire body 
of modern understanding can be brought to 
bear on minds properly prepared for the 
building of a culture suitable to our age. 

Can this be done? If one considers the 
situation from the wrong end, and focuses 
upon the highly complex end-results of spe- 
cialization, it is a hopeless task, because 
refinement of detail has carried the several 
disciplines so far apart that no single indi- 
vidual can master all of them. But if we 
take our stand at the central points from 
which specialism has diverged, the situation 
becomes more hopeful. For it becomes ap- 
parent that there is a common ground, still 
large and diversified, yet sufficiently coordi- 
nated to serve as a base for general training. 
The immediate problem is to find this com- 
mon ground and to determine for every 
branch of intellectual activity that threshold 
of which we have spoken, where the general 
ends and the specialized begins. 

From the point of view of the universi- 
ties, we must postulate some cooperation 
from secondary education. But this is 
partly in the hands of the universities them- 
selves and reform is already active—ener- 
getically fostered, incidentally, by the 
president of the University of Chicago, 
whom we have so freely criticized in other 
respects. To be prepared for the liberal 
education of the future, students must come 
to universities with well-developed knowl- 
edge of their own language, with reasonable 
skill in the fundamental methods of mathe- 
maties, and with training in history—in- 
eluding that of classical times—in which 
there has been more emphasis on the evolu- 
tion of human society and thought and less 
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upon wars, generals and dates, except in so 
far as they mark turning points in the devel- 
opment of our civilization. There may be 
other things required which one who is not 
a professional educator may be excused for 
omitting. 

On such a foundation, the universities can 
undertake to build a liberal education. In 
the humanities, a considerable and wide 
choice of method can achieve the same ends 
of making men familiar with ‘‘the best that 
has been thought and said’’ and of stimulat- 
ing interests which automatically lead stu- 
dents of varied inclinations and endowments 
to choose their own gradual progress toward 
specialization. As far as the sciences are 
concerned, an analogous process could easily 
be initiated. It would appear simple, at 
the present stage of scientific integration, to 
offer or, preferably, to require basic courses 
in chemistry, physics and biology which 
would be mutually illustrative and so organ- 
ized that they would deal with the funda- 
mental principles and laws of reaction in 
these fields. It would not be necessary to 
cover each field completely, but it would be 
essential to teach each course in such a way 
that it would not be a superficial smattering, 
that it would require professional applica- 
tion to the material taught, and that, from 
it, would emerge a revelation of the ex- 
traordinary order by which physical and 
animate nature is governed. Such courses 
would require great teachers. They would 
have to be given by men of experience and 
would 
carry over to their pupils not the mere 
filtrate of things read and heard—but some- 


wide knowledge, whose teaching 


thing of themselves, something synthesized 
by their understanding and enthusiasm. 
Granted that along these general lines it 
is possible to construct a liberal education, 
a number of practical problems arise. It 
must be admitted that, in every generation, 
percentage of individuals 


only a small 


either desire or are capable of acquiring a 


liberal education. Those who are incapable 
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can be eliminated into the countless actiy;. 
ties of a modern world by entrance selectjyy, 
Those who are highly endowed but haye 
inclinations for immediate  specializatioy 
can be permitted to continue as they wish— 
for the world has, and always will have need 
of the narrow technician and the lopsided 
Some of these men render immense 
service which is later incorporated into the 
general store of knowledge, and others—as 
one can frequently observe—obtain their 
general cultural correlation as they go 
along. The majority of men, however, 
capable of climbing the gate into the univer- 
sity are both competent and eager and, if 
sagaciously guided, should develop into that 
most important class without which no sue- 
cessful civilization can carry on—those who 


genius. 


will correspond, in our modern state, to the 
governing class of Plato. 

There remains a further matter, and this 
concerns the theories of education. 
education in a democracy should be the 
process which tends toward the goal which 
Fichte has spoken of as a life of freedom and 
reason. Yet the theory of education has 
many times in the history of the world estab- 
lished other goals. It has long been postu- 
lated that, by education, man can be molded 
at will. This has been interestingly dis- 
cussed by Simkhovitch in an article in the 
Political Science Quarterly. Erasmus is 
supposed to have said: ‘‘Give me for a few 
years the direction of education, and I agree 
to transform the world.’’ John Locke com- 
pares the minds of students to ‘‘ white paper 
or wax, to be fashioned as one pleases.”’ 
Again and again, educational systems—even 
under the influence of great philosophers— 
have been established for the purpose of 
molding the individual into the form most 
useful to the theories of government pre- 
vailing in his time and country. In an 
address to the Conseil d’Etat (I quote 
Simkhovitch) Napoleon said: ‘‘My prin- 
cipal aim in the establishment of a teaching 
body is to have a means for directing politi- 
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cal and moral opinion.’’ The trend of 
education under the great dictatorships 
which are now attempting to destroy the 
struggle toward light and freedom almost 
won with blood and sacrifice by our immedi- 
ate ancestors, are practicing these precepts 
and prostituting education for purposes of 
power in the service of governing groups. 

It may well be that education, regarded 
objectively as a phenomenon of human 
society, will be found to have been per- 
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verted, again and again, into the service of 
political theories, class struggles and race 
hatreds. But ignoble use of a noble instru- 
ment does not obscure its true purposes. 
To use the powerful influence of education 
nobly for the increase of ‘‘Freedom and 
Reason’’ is the business of the universities. 
And, however discouraging the task may, 
at times, appear—success or failure in the 
achievement of this end will determine the 
future of democracy in the world. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS 

Tue Bureau of International Education has 
summarized the report of the general secretary. 
The third International Conference of Open-Air 
Schools was held in Germany, at Bielefeld and 
Hanover, from July 18 to 23, 1936, under the 
auspices of Mr. Rust, the Reich Minister of 
Public Instruetion, and on the initiative of the 
International Committee of Open-Air Schools 
created at Paris in 1922. Preparations for the 
conference were earried out by the “Deutscher 
Akademischer Austausehdienst,” of Berlin. 

According to this summary, the growing inter- 
est in the question of open-air schools can be 
judged by the inerease in the number of dele- 
gates attending the different conferences. At the 
first conference in Paris, only 8 countries sent 
delegates; at Brussels, on the oeeasion of the see- 
ond conference, there were 20 countries repre- 
sented; while at Bielefeld there were 26 coun- 
tries. 

At this third conference the principal subject 
under discussion was the edueation of all chil- 
dren (and not, as at present, only delicate chil- 
dren) until their eighteenth year, according to 
the prineiples of open-air schools. 

There was an exhibition in which the following 
countries were particularly noticeable: Argen- 
tine, Belgium, Chile, Estonia, France, Germany, 
Italy, Poland, Switzerland, United Kingdom, 
United States, Uruguay. Germany displayed a 
rich documentation concerning institutions based 
on the same principles as the open-air schools; 


forest schools; new schools in the country; 


school homes in the country; youth hostels; na- 





tional-political courses in the country; year on 
the land; Hitler youth movement; league of 
voung German girls; labor service. 

It was decided to hold the next conference at 
Rome in 1939 and a session of the International 
Committee at Paris in 1937, in connection with 
the World Exhibition of Arts and Techniques in 
Modern Life. Among the resolutions adopted 


was the following: 


General Propositions 

The conference expresses the hope that the prin- 
ciples and methods of open-air schools shall be ap- 
plied in a large measure to all schools, both for 
boys and for girls, till the age of 18 years; pro- 
poses that schools shall be built in open spaces or 
in woods, where it is possible to apply open-air 
methods, thanks to a garden or a park; that the 
classrooms shall be as far as possible in one-storied 
buildings, with movable side participation and with 
access to a terrace; that the schools should be pro- 
vided with showers, with paddling pools or with 
swimming baths, with sports grounds and playing 
fields and with covered playgrounds. The school 
furniture should be hygienic, movable and adapted 
to the height of the children; it should respond to 
the needs of group work. 


THE UNIVERSITY RESEARCH PROJECT 
OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
THE Office of Education has made public a 

survey of the results of “The University Research 

Project,” a study that has been carried out under 

the direction of Benjamin W. Frazier, specialist 

in teacher training, with the cooperation of col- 
leges and universities throughout the United 

States. 

The subjeets chosen for study at the various 
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colleges and universities as an emergency relief 
undertaking include forty educational problems, 
among which are surveys of occupational oppor- 
tunities, studies of the economie status of college 
alumni, job analyses of the work of the CCC 
Camp educational adviser, school tax studies, a 
study of the economic status of rural school 
teachers and adult education studies. 

Sixty colleges and universities in thirty-two 
the District of 
have conducted the investigations with over one 


states, Columbia and Hawaii 
hundred and seventy-five faculty members of 
participating institutions actively engaged in the 
administration and supervision of loeal studies. 
From one to thirty-one institutions have made 
investigations on each problem. The project has 
made it possible for universities and colleges to 
join together for the first time in earrying out 
research in various fields of education. 

Mr. Frazier has been acting as director of the 
project, and Joseph R. Gerberich, formerly re- 
search associate professor at the University of 
Dr. Bess 


Goodykoontz, assistant commissioner of educa- 


Arkansas, has been associate director. 


tion, is taking charge of the coordination of 
results. 

Mr. Frazier reports that the project has given 
employment to several hundred workers and 
that the results are being used as a basis for 
administrative adjustments and revisions of in- 
structional practice in the institutions where the 


data were gathered. 


VETO OF NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL 
BILLS BY THE GOVERNOR OF 
THE STATE 

31LLS affecting the schools of New York City 
sponsored by Senator Feld and Assemblyman 
Neustein, of New York, have been vetoed by 
Governor Lehman. These bills involved an in- 
crease in the pay of substitute teachers in New 
York 


custodians, 


City and of junior clerical assistants, 


custodian-engineers and custodial 
employees. 

He also vetoed a bill of Assemblyman Stein- 
gut, of Brooklyn, the Democratic leader, that 
would have directed the board of examiners to 
promulgate by January 1, 1938, eligible lists 
for all vacant positions in the elementary and 
secondary schools and the teachers-clerk staff, 
have limited the examinations to 


and would 
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those who held substitute or teacher-in-trainino 


licenses. 

Another Feld bill was vetoed, which won 
have provided that in New York City no dedye. 
tion be made from the salary of a member of 
the teaching and supervising staff, or of othe, 
employees belonging to the Teachers Retirement 
Association, for absence due to personal illness. 

In each instance the governor acted on the 
recommendation of Mayor La Guardia, who 
wrote to him that enactment of the Neustein )il! 
increasing substitute teachers’ wages would cost 
the city $3,000,000 annually. He also pointed 
out that the bill provided that deductions from 
the salaries of teachers on sabbatical leaves eon- 
The mayor stated that this 
would mean that the city would pay part of 


tinue as at present. 


the cost of such leaves, now paid wholly by the 
teacher on leave. 

In vetoing the bill for an inerease in the pay 
of substitute teachers, Governor Lehman said: 


On account of the opposition of the mayor of the 
city the bill is disapproved. 

It is clear that the salaries presently paid to 
That 
they are not reasonable has been acknowledged to 


junior clerical assistants are not reasonable. 


me by the president and vice-president of the Board 
of Education of the City of New York. At tlie 
same time the Board of Education has written to 
me in opposition to the bill. 

It seems to me that the time has come for the 
City of New York to take action to correct this 
inequitable situation and to grant to junior clerical 
assistants an increase in salary commensurate with 
their work. 
will do this at the earliest possible moment. 


It is my earnest hope that the city 


In regard to the Steingut bill, he said: 


This bill is opposed by the Mayor of the City of 
New York, the Board of Education of the City of 
New York, the Superintendent of Schools, the Joint 
Committee of Teachers Organizations, the Board of 
Examiners, the Publie Education Association and 
many other organizations directly interested 1) 
educational civil service problems. 

All of these have advised me that the enactment 
of the bill in its present form would greatly weaker 
the merit system, remove the opportunity of promo- 
tion from many of those now holding regular teacli- 
ing licenses and close the door for many years to 
the graduates of universities and colleges who are 
desirous of qualifying for teaching. 
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May I say that while I believe that the prefer- 
ences granted in the bill are so great that they 
would operate to the disadvantage of the city’s 
school systems as a whole and weaken the prin- 
ciple of merit rating in examinations, I none-the- 
less feel that the long service rendered by many 
substitute teachers should be given reasonable and 
fair weight in any future competitive examination 
for a regular teacher’s license. I believe, furcher- 
more, that the whole question of substitute teachers 
requires careful study by the educational authori- 
ties of the city to the end that a solution may be 
found under which substantial justice may be done 


to them. 


THE FRANK B. KELLOGG FOUNDA- 
TION FOR EDUCATION IN INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS 

'kank B. KeLioee, Seeretary of State in the 
Coolidge cabinet, has given the sum of $500,000 
to Carleton College for the establishment of a 
foundation for the study of international rela- 
tions. The New York Times states that the an- 
nouncement of the gift was made at the com- 
mencement exercises by Pierce Butler, associate 

tice of the Supreme Court, who gave the 
commencement address. This year marks the 
fiftieth anniversary of Mr. Butler’s graduation at 
Carleton College. The new foundation will be 
known as the Frank B. Kellogg Foundation for 
Kdueation in International Relations. 

The fund, whieh will be added to the endow- 
ment of Carleton College, will provide an annual 
income sufficient to carry forward the study of 
political seienee and international relations. It 
s planned to ereate a teaching staff for the new 
foundation to consist of two full-time professors 
and one half-time visiting professor from a 

reign country. 

Preliminary plans for the Kellogg Foundation 
provide annually for four $1,000 scholarships 
for foreign students at Carleton and two $1,500 
scholarships under which two Carleton students 
The gift also provides a gen- 
erous annual budget for books and periodicals 
‘o be added to the Carleton Library in the field 
of international relations. 

Appropriations are also planned to assist 
uembers of the staff in the publication of books 
their 


vill study abroad. 


and articles embodying the results of 
research and travel. 

One full-time member of the teaching staff 
will spend one semester each year visiting other 
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countries to study and meet important leaders 
in the political, commercial and cultural life of 
the other nations. During his absence some for- 
eign lecturer will offer courses. 

A further phase of the project is the setting 
apart of an annual appropriation for a program 
of radio addresses by members of the staff and 
by invited speakers. At least once a year it is 
proposed to arrange an _ international 
hook-up with addresses by internationally known 
speakers. 


radio 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 
AT YALE UNIVERSITY 

THE award of 183 fellowships and scholar- 

ships in the Yale Graduate School, having the 

value of $102,000, has been announced. Twenty 


Sterling fellowships have been awarded for in- 


vestigations in seventeen different fields of re- 
search. These fellowships are granted to stu- 
dents who already hold the doctor’s degree. 
Twelve fellowships and scholarships have been 
given to graduate students for research in the 
field of government and international relations 
and seventeen to students in foreign countries. 

Five students from abroad will study at the 
university next year as Sterling fellows. Dr. 
Mary M. Chattaway, a research assistant in the 
Imperial Forestry Institute of Oxford Univer- 
sity, will study in the School of Forestry. She 
will devote her investigations to the properties 
and structure of wood, with special reference to 
problems of taxonomy. The immediate object of 
her research at Yale is to make a comprehensive 
survey of as many woods as possible, and to 
tabulate their different anatomical features in 
order to prepare a key for the identification of 
the woods of the world. The collection of woods 
contains over 32,000 samples, and is one of the 
most complete of its kind. 


Elizabeth Feist, Ph.D., University of Marburg, 
1930, of Berlin, will study in the department of 
religion. She intends to devote her work to the 
question of spiritual liberty and the state. 

Zing Yang Kuo, who has served on the faculties 
of Fuh Tan University, the National Central Uni- 
versity of China, and for three years as president 
of the National University of Chekiang, will in- 
vestigate the psychology of behavior, particularly 
the development of embryonic and fetal behavior. 

David C, Murdoch, of Okanagan Mission, British 


Columbia, will continue his research in the field of 
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mathematics. Friedrich H. R. Solmsen, of Cam- 
bridge, England, will study in the field of classical 
languages. Dr. Solmsen, who was privat-docent at 
the University of Berlin from 1929 to 1933, plans 
to make a study of Plato’s theology in connection 


with its historical background. 


Special fellowships for the investigation of 
problems in transportation were awarded to Wen 
Kwei Ku, of Jukao, China; Edward L. Morri- 
son, Jr., of McComb, Miss., and Harter W. Wil- 
liams, of Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Arthur L. 
Kurth, Yale, ’37, of Floral Park, N. Y., 
given a fellowship which will make it possible 
for him to conduct in France his study of the 
French language. The Italian exchange 
fellows for next year are Alberto Ferrari, of 
Modena, Nelda A. Filippone, of 
Waterbury, Conn. Miss Filippone will study 
at the Wallace W. 
Brigden, Cambridge University, ’37, of Ealing, 
Middlesex, London, and Maxwell J. Dunbar, Ox- 
ford University, ’37, of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
will study at Yale as Henry fellows. Alfred 
Metraux, of Honolulu, Hawaii, and Joseph M. 
Valentine, of Chapel Hill, N. C., 
awarded Bishop Museum fellowships for study 


was 


two 


Italy, and 


University of Florence. 


have been 
and research dealing with the natural history of 
These fellowships are 
awarded under the 
Bishop Museum of Honolulu is affiliated with 


the Pacifie Ocean region. 
an agreement by which 


Yale University. 

THE PRESIDENT OF PARK COLLEGE 
Dr. FrepeRICK WILLIAM HaAwtLey formally 

retired on June 7, commencement day, as presi- 

dent of Park College, Missouri. He has served 

the college in this capacity since December, 1915. 

Philadelphia, 
Dr. Young 


Dr. William Lindsay Young, of 
has been appointed to sueceed him. 
has served as a member of the teaching staff in 
the University of Montana and more recently 
has served as general director of the Department 
of University and College Work of the Board of 
Christian Edueation of the Presbyterian Chureh. 

A reception in honor of President and Mrs. 
Hawley was given by the board of trustees of 
the college and the faeulty on June 4. 

Dr. Walter Frederick Sanders, dean of the eol- 
lege, writes as follows concerning the progress 


of the college under Dr. Hawley: 


During this period the academic status of the 


college has been greatly strengthened. In 1922 
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Park College was placed on the approved list of the 
Association of American Universities. In 1994 
Park College was placed on the national approved 
list of the American Association of University 
Women. In 1927 honors work as an important 
part of the academic program was introduced in 
the college. In 1931 comprehensive examinations 
as a requirement for all degrees were also intro- 
duced. The college has a modern curriculum or- 
ganized to meet the needs and interests of students 
of to-day with provision for an individual program 
of study for each student. Modern laboratories 
and libraries make possible effective instruction at 
the undergraduate level. One thousand four hun- 
dred and seventy-five students have received the de- 
gree Bachelor of Arts from Park College from 1915 
to 1937. 

In endowment and material equipment there has 
been notable expansion and increase. This period 
has witnessed the erection of beautiful buildings 
such as the Graham Tyler Memorial Chapel, the 
Thompson Commons, the Herr Memorial Dormitory 


for women and many others. 


VISITING MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY 
OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, CO- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Dr. WALTER E. Hacer, secretary of Teachers 
College, announces that ninety members of rep- 
resentative colleges, universities and institutions 
in the United States, Canada and Europe are 
joining the faculty of Teachers College for the 
thirty-eighth annual Summer Session of Colum 
bia University, which begins on Monday, July 
12. Among those who have not taught previ- 


ously at the college are the following: 


Frederick H. Bair, superintendent of schools, 
3ronxville, N. Y.; A. Craig Baird, professor of 
speech, the State University of Iowa; Samuel 1 


Burns, director of music, the Louisiana State De 


partment of Education; Earle Connette, head of 
Sastern State 


the department of music education, 
Teachers College, Madison, 8. D.; Robert ©. Chall- 
man, fellow of the Advanced School of Education 
at Teachers College, who has been appointed assis- 
tant professor of education at the college for next 
year; Merle Curti, professor of history on the 
Dwight W. Morrow Foundation, Smith College, who 
is going to Teachers College as professor of history 
next year; Victor E. D’Amico, head of the fine arts 
department, Fieldston School; Mabel Deane Erwin, 
professor and head of department of clothing and 
textiles, Texas Technological College; Maurice ©. 
instrumental music, Clay 


Faulkner, director of 
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Center, Kansas; Oliver R, Floyd, principal of 
University High School and assistant professor of 
education, College of Education, Minnesota; Rob- 
ort G. Foster, director of College Women’s Ad- 
visory Service and Research in Women’s Education, 
\forrill-Palmer School, Detroit; Alice H. Haley, head 
of clothing department, Garland School, Boston; 
Howard C. Hill, assistant professor of the teaching 
of history, University of Chicago; Thomas W. Hop- 
kins, superintendent of schools, Jersey City; Walter 
(, Langer, clinical fellow, Harvard Psychological 
Clinic, Commission on Human Relations; Edna 
McKachern, director of the department of music 
and assistant professor of music, State Teachers 
College, Montelair, N. J.; J. Hillis Miller, presi- 
dent, Keuka College; Lucy Rathbone, associate 
professor of home economics, University of Texas; 
Marian L. Telford, director of field activities and 
consultant on child safety, education division, 
National Safety Council; Sophia Alcorn, critic 
teacher, school for the deaf, Detroit; Jeannette J. 
Christmas, formerly of the Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf, Philadelphia; Rachel Dawes Davies, 
teacher in the New Jersey School for the Deaf, 
West Trenton; Ethel J. Dorgan, recorder to the 
physician, Horace Mann School; Edith Fitzgerald, 
supervisor of language, School for the Deaf, Austin, 
Tex.; Dorothy M. Morris, teacher and lecturer, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. ; 
Mary E. Numbers, teacher in charge, Clarke School 
for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass.; Lela E. Proffer, 
teacher, John Lewis Childs School, Floral Park, 
N. Y.; Garrison Davidson, Richard Harlow, Andrew 
Kerr and Louis Little, head football coaches, re- 
spectively, of Army, Harvard, Colgate and Colum- 
bia, and Joseph V. McCarthy and William H. Terry, 
managers, respectively, of the Yankees and the 


Grnants, 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE HAR- 
VARD BUSINESS SCHOOL ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 

Avr the annual meeting of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School Alumni Association which will be 
held on June 18 and 19, the speakers will in- 
clude Glenn Bowers, a graduate of the school 
in the class of 1916 and now director of the 
Division of Unemployment Insurance of New 
York State; J. Hugh Jackson, a graduate of 
the class of 1920, who is now dean of the Busi- 
ness School at Stanford University; William 
Yandell Elliott, professor of government at Har- 
vard University, and Professors Philip Cabot 


Sanders from the Business 


Thomas H. 


and 
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School Faculty. The general topic to be dis- 
cussed will be the relationships between govern- 
ment and business. 

The opening meeting will be at 2:30 on Fri- 
day afternoon. Glenn Bowers, an authority on 
various aspects of the Social Security Act, Pro- 
fessor Elliott and Professor Sanders will speak. 
Professor Elliott has acted in an advisory eapae- 
ity with the Department of State in Washington 
and is an authority in the field of government. 
The title for his address will be “Reforming Gov- 
ernment to Meet the Needs of Business.” Pro- 
fessor Sanders has been head of the Department 
of Accounting at the Harvard Business School 
for the past four years. He will speak on “The 
Effect of Governmental Regulation on Business 
Administrators.” 

The evening meeting on Friday will be held in 
Lowell House, where the association will gather 
for a dinner at 7 o’clock, at which the principal 
speakers will be John L. Lewis, head of the 
C.I.0.; the Hon. Philip LaFollette, governor 
of Wisconsin, and Stacey K. Beebe, president of 
the association. Dean Donham will also give a 
short speech at this meeting. 

On Saturday morning meetings will be re- 
sumed at 9:30 with addresses by Professor 
Cabot and Dean Jackson. Professor Cabot has 
been on the Business School Faculty since 1934 
and was formerly operator of various public 
utilities in the Connecticut Valley. Professor 
Cabot will speak on “Contemporary Conditions 
—A Problem for Business Men.” Dean Jackson 
was on the Faculty of the Business School for 
several years before he was called to be head 
of the Graduate School of Business of Stan- 
ford University. The title for his address will 
be “Self-Regulation of Business vs. Government 


Control.” 


MEETING OF STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
OFFICERS AND ADVISERS AT 
DETROIT 

THE Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan, 
will be the scene of the sixth annual convention 
of student government officers on June 29, 30 
and July 1. This meeting is sponsored jointly 
each year by the National Association of Student 
Officers and the National Conference on Student 
Participation in School Administration. 
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Jim Goodsell, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Student Officers, Adeline M. 
Smith, president of the National Conference on 
Student Participation, with the help of Owen A. 
Emmons, local chairman for the convention, ar- 
All student government 


and 


ranged the program. 
officers of secondary schools and their sponsors 
are invited to attend. No enrolment fee will be 
charged, and rooms will be provided free for the 
out-of-town student officers by the Detroit high- 
school students. Arrangements have been made 
for one thousand students to be the guests of 
high-school students of Detroit. 

One of the features of this program is the 
exhibit of school activities. Material showing 
the work of students, such as school publications, 
handbooks, scrapbooks of the work of student 
councils, minutes of meetings, school constitu- 
tions, pictures, descriptions of projects, ete., 
ean be entered in the exhibit. This material may 
be sent to Prineipal J. E. Tanis, Northern High 
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School, Detroit, Michigan, or taken to Detroit 
by students and advisers attending the meeting, 

A convention newspaper, sponsored by Ford. 
son High School, Dearborn, Mich., will be pub- 
lished. One or two numbers will be issued dur. 
ing the convention. Tuesday evening, June 29, 
will be get-acquainted night. There is planned 
a stage show arranged by student councils of 
Northwestern, Southwestern, Central and Mac- 
kenzie High Schools of Detroit, and a dance ar. 
ranged by the student councils of Chadsey, East- 
ern and Cooley High Schools. 

Eight conferences and discussion groups will 
afford an opportunity for students and advisers 
to get information on specific problems con- 
nected with their work. 
come to a close on July 1 with the annua! 
luncheon, at which Dr. Willis A. Sutton, super- 
intendent of schools at Atlanta, Ga., and founder 
of the National Association of Student Officers, 


The convention wil] 


will act as toastmaster. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


J. W. CaLtnoun, professor of applied mathe- 
matics and comptroller, has been named acting 
president of the University of Texas. He sue- 
ceeds the late Dr. H. 
denly on May 10. 


Y. Benedict, who died sud- 


THE installation ceremonies of Dr. Norman E. 
McClure as president of Ursinus College were 
Dr. McClure is the college’s 


held on June 5. 


seventh president, succeeding Dr. George L. 


Omwake, president emeritus. On June 6 the 
Rev. Dr. James W. Meminger, of Lancaster, Pa., 
secretary of the board of ministerial relief of 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church, preached 
the baccalaureate sermon. Dr. I. Harvey Brum- 
baugh, of Huntingdon, Pa., formerly president 
of Juniata College, was the principal speaker at 
commencement on June 7. 

Dr. SAMUEL Fauso_p was installed as presi- 
dent of State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa., on 
May 13. 


Charles R. Foster, who is now associate super- 


He sueceeded in the presidency Dr. 


intendent of schools at Pittsburgh. 

Joun G. FLowers, director of integration and 
professor of education at the New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Montclair, who was recently 
elected to the presidency of the State Teachers 


College at Lock Haven, Pa., took up his work 
on June 1. Mr. Flowers has served as visiting 
professor at New York University and at Norih 
western University. 

Dr. Wavter C. Murray, who has been presi 
dent of the University of Saskatchewan since its 
foundation in 1908, has tendered his resignation 
to the governors of the university. 


THE nomination of Dr. George H. Nettleton, 


Lampson professor of English at Yale Univer 
sity, to be dean of the academic department has 
He will sueceed 


been sent to the corporation. 
Professor Clarence W. Mendell, who retires this 
month. 


Dr. WiuuiAM D. Goutp, dean of Towa Wes- 
leyan College, has been appointed associate pro 
fessor of history and political science at Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle, Pa., to fill the position 
left vacant by the late Dr. Leon C. Prince. 

Dr. J. M. Napgau has been appointed pro 
fessor of general history in the faculty of letters 
of the University of Montreal to replace Jean 
Bruchesi, recently appointed assistant provin- 
cial secretary. 


Dr. A. M. Carr-Saunpers, Charles Booth pro 
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fessor of social seience in the University of 
Liverpool, has been appointed director of the 
London Sehool of Economies and Political 
Science as from October 1, in succession to 
Sir William Beveridge. 

Dr. H. C. BARNARD has been appointed pro- 
fessor of edueation at the University of Leeds, 
in place of Professor F. A. Cavenagh, who has 
resigned the post because of his appointment 
to a chair of edueation in the University of 
London, tenable at King’s College. 


Dre. Briinina, formerly chancellor of the 


German Empire, has been elected to a super- 
numerary fellowship and to a lectureship in 
political theory at Queen’s College at the Uni- 


versity of Oxford. Dr. Briining will not lee- 
ture at the University of Oxford until the Hilary 
term, by which time he will have fulfilled the 
obligations of the lectureship at Harvard Uni- 
versity, to which his appointment was recently 
announced. 

The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
Mrs. Kate Galt Zaneis was dismissed from the 
presidency of the Southeastern State Teachers 
College, Durant, Okla., when she refused to re- 
sign at the suggestion of the state school board. 
No reason for the dismissal was given other 
than that it was considered “best for the school.” 
The action of the board coincided with a recogni- 
tion banquet tendered to Mrs. Zaneis by the 
townspeople in appreciation of the achievements 
the college had made during her two years’ 
Since her removal it is reported 
that several members of the faculty have re- 
signed in protest against the alleged interfer- 


presideney. 


ence of polities with edueation. 

An Associated Press dispatch from Louisville 
dated June 4 reads: “Dr. Ellis Freeman, pro- 
lessor of psychology at the University of Louis- 
ville and a central figure in a two-year contro- 
versy involving alleged ‘radical activities’ on the 
school campus, has resigned. Dr. Freeman lost 
recently a $100,000 damage suit in which he 
charged his privaey was violated when an Amer- 
ican Legion post, in 1935, made publie a check 
lor $172 whieh it said he had received from the 
Soviet State 


bonds. 


Bank at Moseow as interest on 
The Legion is said to have 


clumed further that Dr. Freeman solicited sub- 


Kussian 


scriptions to communistie publications and was a 
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leader in ‘radical activities.” Dr. Raymond A. 
Kent, president of the university, is reported to 
have announced that Dr. Freeman’s resignation 
had been accepted and that he had been granted 
the sum of $3,000, equivalent to a year’s salary. 


L. Letanp DvuDLEy, superintendent of the 
schools of Amherst, Mass., will be a member of 
the faculty at the coming session of the summer 
school at Massachusetts State College. He will 
give two courses in education. 


JoHN Brittain BIGELOW has been elected 
head master of the Rectory School at Pomfret, 
Conn. He succeeds his father, the late Rev. 
Frank H. Bigelow, founder and for seventeen 
years head master of the school. 


Pup M. B. Boocock has resigned as head 
master of the Rutgers Preparatory School at 
New Brunswick, N. J., to become head master of 
the Nichols School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wa ter M. ARNOLD, an instructor in the voca- 
tional department of the Lancaster, Pa., Boys 
High School for eight years, has been named 
superintendent of the Thaddeus Stevens Indus- 
trial School, also in Laneaster. Mr. Arnold will 
sueceed William A. Brock, who resigned to be- 
come director of vocational education in the local 


schools. 


Cart D. MorNEWECK, assistant professor of 
edueation of the University of Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed research adviser in school admin- 
istration and finance in the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Education. 


Mark A. McC.LoskKey, administrator of the 
National Youth Administration in New York 
City, has been made director of the Bureau of 
Recreational and Community Activities of the 
school system. This position, which has been 
vacant for three years, pays a salary of $10,000 
and covers all extra-curricular activities. 


Mark EISNER has been reelected chairman of 
the Board of Higher Edueation of New York 
City, and Dr. Joseph D. MeGoldrick, professor 
of economies at Columbia University, formerly 
comptroller of the City of New York, has been 
named secretary, to succeed Professor Charles 
P. Barry, of New York University. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of letters was 
eonferred at the annual commencement exercises 
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of the School of Edueation of Rutgers Uni- 
versity on Dr. Albert B. Meredith, head of the 
Department of School Administration of New 
York University and educational adviser of the 
New Jersey State Board of Regents, and on Dr. 
Charles H. Elliott, commissioner of education 
Dr. Robert C. 
Clothier, president of the university, in present- 


for the state of New Jersey. 


ing the degree to Dr. Meredith, said: “We are 
moved to pay tribute to a friend who has been 
working with us to develop the university’s 
Of Dr. 


Elliott, he said: “Under your supervision the 


service to the State of New Jersey.” 


integrity of our schools during the difficult years 
of the last decade has been safeguarded and 
maintained. For this achievement we pay you 


tribute.” 


Honorary degrees conferred at the fiftieth 
commencement of Clark University were the 
doctorate of laws on Dr. Stephen Duggan, di- 
rector of the Institute of International Eduea- 
tion; on Dr. Homer Gage, surgeon, of Worcester, 
Mass., and on Dr. Tyler Dennett, president of 
Williams The 


letters conferred on 


humane 
Dr. Samuel Flagg 
Bemis, Farnam professor of diplomatic history 


College. doctorate of 


was 


at Yale University; the doctorate of letters on 
Dr. Samuel Paul Capen, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, and the doctorate of science 
on Dr. Frederick Carlos Ferry, president of 
Hamilton College, and on Dr. Henry Herbert 
Donaldson, professor of neurology at the Wistar 
Institute of Anatomy and Biology, Philadelphia. 


AT the commencement of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, Laneaster, Pa., the degree of doe- 
tor of science was conferred on Dr. Frank Clif- 
ford Whitmore, State 
College, and the degree of doctor of pedagogy 


dean of Pennsylvania 
on C, Valentine Kirby, director of art education 
for the State of Pennsylvania, and on Ira Reist 
Kraybill, of Wyneote, Pa., principal of the 
Cheltenham Township High School. 

Dr. ALEXANDER G. Fite, associate professor 
of French at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, Officer of the 
French Academy by the French government, in 


has been made 
recognition of his work in the field of education. 
He is the sixth member of the faculty to receive 
the award. These included Dr. Ernest Carroll 
Moore and Dr. Earle R. Hedrick, who succeeded 


Dr. Moore as provost of the university. 
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THE retirement is announced of Dr. Stanley 
H. Holmes, for thirty-one years superintendent 
of the schools of New Britain, Conn. The gity 
of New Britain honored Dr. Holmes at a testi. 
May 18. Participating 
groups included the Chamber of Commeree, the 
Board of Education, parent-teacher groups, ser- 
vice clubs, the American Legion, the Teachers 
Club and Council. On June 3, the New Britain 
Teachers Club gave a dinner, at which his ¢ol- 


monial meeting on 


leagues expressed their appreciation of his many 


years of leadership. 


Dr. B. M. Davis, retiring professor of physi- 
ology at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, was re- 
cently honored with a testimonial dinner given in 
Columbus under the auspices of the state ad- 
visory committee of the Ohio scholarship tests 
of the State Department of Education, of which 
he is a charter member. The program included 
the following addresses: Dr. E. L. Bowsher, 
state director of education, “Interrelations”; Dr. 
Ernest R. Wood, professor of education, New 
York University, “The Beginning”; Dr. Clyde 
Hissong, dean of the college of education, Bow!- 
ing Green State University, a former college stu- 
dent of Dr. Davis, “Carrying On”; Dr. H. C. 
Christofferson, professor of mathematics, “Dr. 
Davis, a Colleague,” and Dr. Ray G. Wood, 
present director of Ohio scholarship _ tests, 
“The Present.” Following these testimonials 
and appreciations, Dr. Davis gave “The Re- 
sponse.” L. W. Reese, superintendent of Wash- 
ington Court House schools, acted as toastmaster. 


Dr. Nicno.as Murray Butter, president ot 
Columbia University, sailed on June 2 for a six- 
weeks stay in Europe. He will attend the an- 
nual meetings of the committee of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace in Geneva 


on June 15 and 16. 


Dr. Artour K. Getman, chief of the New 
York State Agricultural Education Bureau and 
president of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, sailed on May 15 for a tour of Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway and Finland. He represents 
the American Youth Commission and the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, in a special study ot 
the vocational and technical education services 
in the Scandinavian He will visit 
agricultural and vocational institutions and folk 


countries. 


schools. 
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Tue commencement speaker on June 14 at 
Swarthmore College will be Dr. Walter A. Jes- 
sup, president of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. Dr. Raymond 
Walters, president of the University of Cincin- 
nati, from 1921 to 1932 dean of Swarthmore 
the baccalaureate sermon on 


College, gave 


June 6. 


PresipENT C. E. Friney, of the Iowa State 


College, delivered the commencement address at 
the South Dakota State College on June 7. 
spoke on “Intelligence in Publie Affairs.” 


He 


Dr. ABRAHAM FLEXNER, director of the In- 
stitute for Advaneed Study at Princeton, N. J., 
cave the commencement address at Bryn Mawr 
College on June 2. The baccalaureate service 
was conducted by the Rev. J. Edgar Park, 
president of Wheaton College, Massachusetts. 


Av the seventy-eighth commencement on June 
10 of Cooper Union, New York City, Dr. Fred- 
erick P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, presided and gave the commencement 
address. 

Dr. CiypeE M. Hitt, chairman of the depart- 
ment of education of the Graduate School of 
Yale University, delivered on June 1 the address 
to graduates at the commencement of Milford 
School, Conneeticut. 


Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, president of Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y., gave the address at 
the hundredth annual commencement exercises 
of the Irving Sehool at Tarrytown, N. Y., on 
C. W. Olson, the head master, presided. 


June 5. 


Dr. WiturAM E. Grapy, New York City asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools in charge of voea- 
tional edueation, delivered the principal address 
on June 3 at the twenty-eighth annual commence- 
ment exercises of the Mills School for Kinder- 
garten-Primary Teachers of New York City. 


PauLt C. Srerson, superintendent of the In- 
dianapolis publie schools, died on June 1 at the 
age of fifty-two years. Mr. Stetson was presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Edueation Association in 1933. 


Dr. JamEs LAwson Parrerson, formerly head 
master of Chestnut Hill Academy, Philadelphia, 
died on May 31. He was eighty-seven years old. 


le summer meeting of the American Asso- 
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ciation for the Advancement of Science and its 
affiliated societies will be held in Denver, Colo., 
from June 21 to 26. For the first time the 
Pacific Division and the Southwestern Division 
will join in a meeting of the entire association. 
The association meets in fifteen sections with 
which national scientific societies and state acad- 
emies of science are affiliated. The Section on 
Edueation has organized a special committee for 
the purpose of carrying out an effective program. 
The local secretary for the section is Dr. Charles 
KE. Greene, assistant superintendent of schools of 
Denver. The Section on Psychology will hold 
sessions on Monday and Tuesday. There will be 
papers from leading psychologists throughout 
the west, including the Rocky Mountain region, 
the Southwest and the Pacific coast. The Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors will 
hold one or two half-day sessions for the region 
which includes Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming. A series of symposia is planned on 
subjects extending across the borders of special 
sciences. Dr. Herbert M. Evans, director of the 
Institute of Experimental Biology at the Uni- 
versity of California, will deliver his address as 
retiring president of the Pacific Division of the 
association on June 22, and there will be public 
lectures on June 23 by Dr. Nevil V. Sidgwick, 
of the University of Oxford, and on June 24 by 
Dr. A. E. Douglass, professor of astronomy and 
director of the Steward Observatory of the 
University of Arizona. 

IN connection with the annual meeting of the 
American Library Association in New York, 
which will be held from June 21 to 26, the New- 
ark Publie Library will hold a comprehensive 
exhibition entitled, “The American Library: 
Yesterday and To-day.” Prepared with the co- 
operation of the American Library Association, 
individual libraries throughout the country and 
the Federal Art Project, it will depict the growth 
of the public library as a fundamentally demo- 
eratie institution and will turn the attention of 
the layman to his own library in its relation to 
the library movement in the United States. The 
display will oceupy the art department gallery 
and corridors on three floors of the library build- 
ing and will be on view from June 15 to Sep- 
tember 1. The exhibition is divided into six 
general sections: history of the library move- 
ment, support and use of public libraries, con- 
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struction and equipment of library buildings, 
book and information service, state and county 
An at- 
tempt has been made to present the material in 


organization and national organization. 


a popular manner, with emphasis on color and 
contrast and as much relief from flat surface 
Charts, posters and models 
are used freely. A series of dioramas, prepared 
by artists in the Federal Art Project, will depict 
notable events in the history of the American 
An illus- 


effects as possible. 


library from 1639 to the present. 
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trated issue of The Library will be devoted to 
the exhibit. 


Tue board of trustees of George Washington 
University have received gifts amounting to 
$500,000 for the construction of a new library 
and for a hall for the School of Government. 
Abram Lisner, of Washington, gave $250,000 for 
the new library building, to take the place of 
Lisner Hall, which he gave to the university 
more than thirty years ago. The donor of the 


hall for the School of Government is anonymous, 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


STATUTORY THEORY OF THE NEED 
FOR TRANSPORTING PUPILS AT 
PUBLIC EXPENSE 
THE story of school transportation during the 
last three decades, and more especially during 
the last ten years, is a story of phenomenal 
growth. Students of public education and stu- 
dents of public affairs report with amazement 
the facts that show the rapid extension of this 
More thousand 
buses in forty-eight states now convey three mil- 


activity. than seventy-nine 
lion pupils to and from schools daily, and the 
annual public bill for this service is about sixty 
million dollars. 

Is all 
What factors or conditions, if any, make it neces- 


this expensive activity necessary? 
sary to provide this service and this revenue? 

In the literature which attempts to explain 
why the growth of transportation of pupils has 
been so phenomenal, several theories emerge. 


Some of the chief ones are the following: 


(1) There has been a desire to provide an im- 
proved educational offering to all the children of 
the nation. Transportation has been a means to 
this end. 

(2) The general rapid development of secondary 
education in all the states has called for large dis- 
tricts and for pupil transportation. 

3) The movement to improve rural conditions 
has ealled for transportation of pupils to and from 
schools. 

(4) The unparalleled improvement of motor ve- 
hicles and roads in recent years has made school 
people, as well as other groups, transportation- 


minded. 


The inter-operation of all these factors has led 
to improved educational programs and to the 


reorganization and enlargement of school attend- 
ance areas and school administrative units. 

In this large problem of pupil transportation 
several vital questions of need arise: (1) What 
factors or conditions determine positively the 
need for the transportation of pupils? (2) 
What conditions fundamentally make it neces- 
sary for any school corporation to obligate itself 
for large expenditures of money for motor 
vehicles, equipment and labor necessary for the 
transportation of pupils? (3) Why and when, 
if ever, should pupils be transported at public 
expense instead of being required to walk to and 
from school or to pay for their own transporta- 
tion? 

In an exhaustive study of the problem, Lam- 
bert! has shown that significant errors underlie 
one of the semi-popular theories that holds that 
the density of population governs so closely the 
need for pupil transportation that the necessary 
amounts (costs) of transportation ean be pre- 
dicted from the density of population. His study 
showed further that certain factors other than 
the density of population positively affect the 
These fae- 
tors are: (1) the educational program as ex- 
pressed concretely in the school organization; 


needed amounts of transportation. 


(2) the prevailing distribution over the land 
surface of towns, villages and other clusters of 
population; (3) a given maximum walking dis- 
tance for pupils; (4) numbers of pupils who 


1 A.C. Lambert, ‘‘A Study of Some Factors that 
Affect the Need for the Transportation of Pupils te 
and from Schools at Public Expense, with Special 
Reference to Certain Alleged Effects of the Density 
of Population upon This Need.’’ Ph.D. disserts 
tion, Stanford University, 1935. 
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live beyond a given maximum walking distance ; 
(5) distances that pupils must travel from the 
dwellings to reach proper schools under the con- 
trols of existing road systems, the location and 
pattern of the communities themselves and 
peculiarities of topography; (6) the time factor 
as it operates with respect to amounts of time 
consumed in travel by pupils and particularly 
with reference to the earliest hour in the morning 
at which transported pupils can be expected to 
enter the vehicles. The mean running speeds and 
the capacities of the vehicles had to enter the 
problem. Civil boundaries affect actual amounts 
of transportation needed. 

Much confusion has resulted simply from the 
many different meanings that are given to the 
term “density of population,” but combination 
of total land area or acreage with units of school 
population not only has served to confuse the 
determinants in the problem of transportation 
need, but it has heretofore prevented a real solu- 
tion of the problem. 

While Lambert’s recent study is probably the 
most critical study yet made of the need for 
school transportation, it gives only small consid- 
eration to the consisteney of the ideas of neces- 
sity for transportation that are embodied in the 
school codes of the several states. 

For this artiele, the legal codes of the forty- 
eight states have provided the basie data for a 
search into whatever guiding principles, if any, 
appear to exist in the laws with reference to the 
necessity for providing pupil transportation at 
public expense. 

The latest available codes from all the states 
were obtained, and all those sections that deal 
with pupil transportation were carefully studied. 
Sections in the eodes dealing with compulsory 
education and exemptions were also studied. 
The specifie questions for which the study sought 
al answer were these: 


|) In what manner, if at all, does the legal 
phraseology of the school codes of the several states 
express a positive theory or theories of the need for 
the transportation of pupils at public expense? 

“) So far as school law is concerned, what 
specific elements or factors or conditions create or 
determine the necessity for the presence and the 

se of school transportation equipment in any given, 
real amounts? 
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Many tables were compiled, but obviously, 
they can not be reported here. Only the impor- 
tant findings and conclusions are reported. 

The writers were unable in the study to find in 
the codes any clearly defined theory of the need 
for pupil transportation. In the laws there is a 
great lack of uniformity in the ideas expressed 
as to who should be transported to school, and 
when and why. The factors which determine 
the need for transportation are not clearly 
defined in the laws. 

With a few rare exceptions, linear distance is 
the only factor upon which an attempt is made 
in the law to base the need for school transpor- 
tation. Twenty-two states specify in the law 
distances beyond which school boards shall or 
may transport pupils, and ten states specify 
distances beyond which pupils need not attend 
school unless they are transported. It follows 
that thirty-two states have in their laws judged 
need for transportation of pupils in terms of 
distance. The interesting and surprising thing 
about distances, at or beyond which pupils may 
or must be transported at public expense, is the 
great variation in the distances that are used in 
the laws to fix a point at which transportation of 
individual pupils should begin. These distances 
vary all the way from one to four miles, turning 
in the main part upon the type of district and 
the age of the pupil. 

In other states, 16 in number, the laws do not 
mention specifically the distances that children 
must live from a proper school before they are 
entitled to transportation at public expense. 
The laws of these 16 states are couched in general 
and rather vague terms, which permit those who 
are in charge of school administration to use 
considerable discretionary powers in the appli- 
cation of the laws. In the states of this group 
factors other than distance can under the law 
play a part in determining when transportation 
of pupils is needed. 

A few states have given recognition in their 
laws to factors such as natural barriers, bad 
weather, poor roads, hazards to life and extreme 
youth of pupils in creating a need for pupil 
transportation. 

While the writers have been led to believe that 


in meeting practical situations, school adminis- 
trators and state legislators alike have probably 
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considered many factors when they determined 
the rules that should govern the need for trans- 
portation of pupils at public expense, and where 
actual amounts of transportation service were 
provided in real situations, they conclude that 
when it came to defining the need for pupil 
transportation in specifie terms in law, no factor 
other than linear distance seems yet to have 
found its way very clearly into the statutes. 

The elements of time, effort and hazards which 
also determine remoteness from school and which 
govern the need for pupil transportation have 
not been considered in the codes. 

It appears that the present huge service of 
transporting pupils at publie expense has devel- 
oped rapidly and irregularly throughout the 
country more or less extra-legally or in advance 
of legislation, and that, in the legal authoriza- 
tions made for it and in the financial provisions 
made for it, legislators have not seen the prob- 
lem in its fundamental aspects; as the activity 
of transporting pupils in local school districts 
forced itself upon them, they have only continued 
to legislate more or less empirically without a 
basic or governing philosophy or theory of need 
to guide them. 

It is the conclusion of the writers that in the 
school codes of the forty-eight states there is to 
be found no integrated or defensible definition of 
the need for the transportation of pupils at 


public expense. The codes recognize in principle 


the recurring fact of the inaccessibility of the 
school to pupils, together with the state’s respon- 
sibility to overcome this inaccessibility, but the 
statutes certainly do not recognize all the factors 
that create inaccessibility. 

The existing laws of the forty-eight states fail 
to consider fundamental factors that have been 
shown by students of the problem to create the 
necessity for transporting pupils to and from 
school at public expense. 

From an educational and from a social point 
of view, this shortcoming of the school law is 
serious. Steps should be taken by state depart- 
ments of education and by other agencies that 
are In a position to influence legislation to correct 
this deficiency in the school law. 

If a modern and a reasonably equalized educa- 
tional opportunity is to be provided for all 
American school children and if the organization 
of satisfactory local school attendance areas and 
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local school administrative units is to be pro- 
moted in both city and non-city areas, the laws 
of the several states must provide more intel]. 
gently than they do now for the inauguration, 
control, support and administration of the trans. 
portation of pupils. This will be accomplished 
only as rapidly as state legislators and their 
advisers come to understand, among other things, 
the nature of the factors that at base cause trans. 
portation of pupil in real amounts to be neces. 
sary, t.e., only as a coherent and defensible theory 
of the need for pupil transportation is formu. 
lated and accepted. 

Such a theory of need for pupil transporta- 
tion can now be formulated. In simplest terms, 
the need for the transportation of pupils is the 
need for conerete quantities of equipment and 
services that are provided to overcome the inae- 
cessibility of a proper school. Such a need can 
always be transmuted into cost, but the concept 
of need as quantity must remain antecedent to 
the concept of need as cost only. The transpor- 
tation of pupils is an integral part of modern 
educational programs, not only in rural districts 
but in city school districts. Transportation is a 
function of (1) the educational program, and 
(2) educational organization, and it can not be 
divorced from them. It is even more than this: 
it is the instrument by which improved educa- 
tional and social programs and organizations 
are being evolved. It must therefore be leit 
integral with and dynamic to the program; it is 
not to be perpetually associated with and pre- 
dicted formally in terms of factors beyond hu- 
man control, and certainly it is not to be pre- 
dicted in terms of that highly generalized ratio 
‘alled the density of population. In the problem 
the concept of accessibility is a far different and 
a far more significant concept than is density ot 
population. The general factor of inaccessibility 
breaks down readily into the tangible and mea- 
surable elements of (1) distance of travel, (2) 
time, as it operates with respect to minutes actu- 
ally consumed in travel and with respect to that 
earliest hour in the morning when pupils can be 
expected to leave their dwellings, and (3) diff 
culties and hazards incident to pupil travel be- 
tween home and school. The factors that post- 
tively determine the need for pupil transporta- 
tion are rather definitely known, and the fact 0! 
their operation has been demonstrated. The 
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ext major step in the problem is to incorporate 


nN 
an integrated and an improved theory of the 


need for pupil transportation into the school law. 


A. C. LAMBERT 
GOLDEN WOOLF 
BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 


THE SCHOLARSHIP OF EDUCATORS 

NorHING is more characteristic of, or essen- 
tial to, the scholar in any profession, than the 
care with which he selects and verifies his data, 
and the cautious manner in which he sets about 
interpreting them after they have been verified. 
Yet over a long period of years, many recog- 
nized spokesmen in the field of education have 
displayed an alarming disregard of this prime 
requisite of scholarship. Whether the same is 
true in other fields the writer is not prepared to 
say, but he believes the historian or the sociolo- 
vist or the economist could not do this without 
immediately losing caste. Many of these educa- 
tionists have made enviable reputations for them- 
selves—in fact so highly are some of them in 
the larger educational centers regarded that 
whatever they say is taken uncritically, quoted 
and requoted without question. 

As an example of this lack of critical scholar- 
ship among educational experts, consider the 
statistics released a few years ago by the Na- 
tional Survey Staff set up by Congress to study 
secondary edueation, which report a gain in the 
publie high-school enrolment between 1880 and 
1930 of 3,849 per cent. Staggering as the figure 
is, it received general and unquestioning accept- 
ance and wide-spread publicity. Teachers not 
only had faith in the Survey Staff, but they 
wanted to and expected to discover some such 
startling inerease. 

The cited inerease is not demonstrable if one 
is critical of his facts. In the first place, when 
one compares school population figures to-day 
with those before 1920 he must be cognizant of 
the fact that any figures before that date do not 
really represent the true situation, for statistics 
were not reported by at least 15 per cent. of the 
high schools, and this is a most conservative 
estimate. The percentage for earlier years may 
have been 20 or 25 per cent. The reason for 
this should be known by all who use these figures. 
The United States Office of Education submits 
lanks for statistical information to all public 
high schools, but it has no way to compel all 
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schools to report. It encourages schools to re- 
port by addressing to them follow-up letters, 
but finally abandons its effort. It has no author- 
ity whatever to compel any school to report. 
Since 1920, however, statistics of the total num 
ber in public high schools have been as accurate 
as any statistics can be, for the United States 
Office of Education has, in addition to the figures 
which it itself collects, reported the statistics 
collected by each individual state. The state can 
and does compel submission of reports. Natu- 
rally the figures reached by totalling the separate 
figures submitted to it by each State Education 
Department is very much higher than the figures 
collected by the national office by soliciting indi- 
vidual schools. Since 1920, the Office of Educa- 
tion reports both sets of figures—the first, a 
compilation from state reports we might refer 
to as state figures, the second, a collection of 
reports from individual schools reporting 
directly to the national office, we might refer to 
as national figures. 

The discrepancies in these two sets of figures 
of publie high-school enrolment has been as fol- 


lows: 
1920 1930 
Source of statistics 
a6: biisicncsici 2,199,279 4,399,422 
National ......... 1,857,155 4,145,669 
Differenee ................ 342,124 253,753 
Per cent. difference 18.4 6.1 


It is very evident if we wish to show a true 
relationship between enrolment in one year and 
another year later we must use data which may 
be compared. Specifically, if we wish to show 
increase in enrolment we shall have to use data 
collected in as nearly the same manner as pos- 
sible, viz., national figures in an earlier period, 
with national figures in a later period. Inas- 
much as only national figures are available before 
1920, any comparison we wish to make with any 
period previous to 1920 must use national figures 
in both eases. If national figures had been used 
by the Survey Staff in both instances the per 
cent. increase would have been 3,650, not 3,849. 

The difference of approximately 200 per cent., 
although far from being accurate, is perhaps not 
serious, and would not be except for an addi- 
tional factor involved which tends to increase the 


error in the same direction. The discrepancy in 


the state and national figures is only one third as 
great in 1930 as ten years previously. This indi- 
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cates perhaps that the federal office of education 
has been meeting with more success in securing 
statistics from individual schools. We may sup- 
pose that this accuracy has continued from 1880 
to the present, and if so, then the farther back 
one goes for comparative statistics the less do 
the statistics show the real situation. In fact, 
the evidence shows that the enrolment reported 
in 1880 was less accurate than the enrolment 
reported in 1890 because it was for the first time 
in 1890 that the Federal Office of Education 
made a thorough attempt to secure statistics 
from all schools. The percentage increase that 
can be shown, therefore, even when national 
figures are used in both cases is very much an 
overstatement of the case. 

It is very evident, then, that the 3,849 per cent. 
increase reported by the survey is 


unduly expanded because of two errors, both of 


national 


which operate in the same direction—the first 
error, that of using figures for comparison that 
are not really comparable, viz., national figures 
in the first year and state figures in the latter 
year, and second, the use of figures in the earlier 
year which were probably considerably below 
the actual situation at that The survey 
staff perhaps compared 1880 and 1930 because 


time. 


it wished to show expanse in a fifty-year period, 
but any wishes for round numbers and half cen- 
turies must be abandoned if the real picture is 
to be distorted by so doing. As a matter of fact, 
most educators tracing development begin with 
the year 1890 chiefly because in the decade begin- 
ning 1890, certain events transpired which have 
greatly influenced secondary education, but also 
because in that the 
reliable than those ten years earlier. 


most of these, too, fall into the error of compar- 


year statistics are more 


However, 


ing the earlier national figures with later state 
figures. The increase in the publie school enrol- 
ment between 1890 and 1930 is most accurately 
represented only when comparable figures are 
used. When national figures are used in both 
cases the increase is shown to be 1,943 per cent. 
If state figures are used in the later year this is 
increased by approximately 124 per cent. 

Many instances can be cited where these and 
other figures have been quoted and requoted 
All that seems to be neces- 


The fol- 


without questioning. 


sary is a citation of a page reference. 
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lowing is only one of many instances which 
might be pointed out. In the February, 1936, 
issue of an educational magazine under “News, 
Notes and Comments,” appeared this quotation 
from another magazine: 


Of 1,000 students who enter the public schools 610 
reach high school, 260 are graduated, 160 enter ¢o)- 
lege and 50 graduate from college. 


This means that 61.5 per cent. of our high- 
school graduates enter college. It seemed to the 
writer unduly high, for he had supposed that 
far less than one half of our public high-schoo! 
graduates entered college. As a matter of fact, 
School Life has recently reported that in 1934 
only 33.9 per cent. of our high-school graduates 
entered college. 

Since the magazine quoting the statement ver- 
batim referred to the source of the information 
the writer’s search of the source revealed that the 
article had been quoted accurately, but the article 
quoted gave no substantiating evidence. The 
editor of the magazine quoted was asked for the 
source of the information, but that letter and 
even a follow-up brought no reply. These 
figures, inaccurate though they are, have been 
quoted widely. 

It’s time, first of all, for educators to be more 
familiar with the true situation themselves so 
that such overstatements will not be accepted 
uncritically, and it’s time too, for writers who 
attempt to inform the public to be a little more 
critical in their statistical information. 

The writer’s attention has also been drawn to 
the statement in a text-book in the history of 
secondary education, also quoting statistics for 
secondary school growth in which the author 
states that: 

It must be remembered that the figures for the 
last two the enrolment for the 


extended high school of six years. 


decades inelude 


He then gives a table of statistics taken trom 
the U. S. Office of Edueation reports. ‘The 
national statistics as to enrolment do not include 
the junior high school, but only the ninth grade 
of those schools listed as junior high schools. 
The enrolment figures have consistently reported 
all ninth-, tenth-, eleventh- and twelfth-grade 
pupils, whether or not the ninth grade happened 
to be a part of the junior high school organiza- 
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tion. The reports of national enrolment have 
rather uniformly made statements that they con- 
cain only such grades. They do not contain 
seventh- and eighth-grade enrolments. 

These examples of inaccuracies and apparent 
disregard of what is quoted and the looseness in 
sing statisties is one of the most glaring faults 
of edueational writers. It is one of the indica- 
tions of uneritical scholarship which should 
receive more attention. 

W. H. Reas 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. LOUIS 


SYNTHETIC LITERACY 
| Ave read with enthusiastic approval the 
ticle by Professors Gortner and Rogers in your 
sue of April 17. It seems to me that they 
ive perspicaciously penetrated to the funda- 
ental weakness of our common-school education 


ud have trenchantly exposed its results in the 
vords—“illiteraey” (in a special sense) and 

As a parent, I vividly remember the nervous 
prehension with which my children faced 
Je arithmetical problems; their blind grop- 
rs, in the murk into which they had been led 
nept teaching, for a formula or prescribed 


ation; and their surprise and joyous relief, 
len, after hours spent in undoing the damage 
uc to their mental processes in school, I was 
ble to make them realize that arithmetic was 
erely sublimated common-sense, and that the 
rocess of solving a problem was simply restat- 
¢ in numerical terms its common-sense formu- 
Satisfied by rescuing my children from their 
tress, I did not at the time try to analyze its 
uderlying cause. Now, under the searchlight 
rected by Gortner and Rogers, the 
[ doubt if I could readily have 
My children were prolific readers, 


sause leaps 
nto view, 

essed. it. 
iten in literature well in advance of their years. 
teracy would have been the last failing I 


BRITISH TEACHERS AND THE 
UNITED STATES 
iv is vital to the approach of international 
istory that no source or body of pertinent mate- 
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would have thought of attributing to them, but I 
can now see that “illiteracy,” in a special sense, 
was the root of the trouble. The words and 
phrases in the problem were understood, but 
their synthesis, through common sense into an 
articulated whole, was lacking. They had not 
acquired “synthetic literacy.” 

Literacy, in that special sense, is a fundamen- 
tal necessity for success in any study requiring 
reasoning, such as mathematics, the physical 
sciences and engineering. Every technological 
college graduate must have acquired it, but I fear 
the acquisition often came late and at the cost 
of groans and fears which he could have been 
wholly spared had the habit of, and facility in, 
mental synthesis of the phrases read on the 
printed page been inculeated in school years. 

Furthermore, there is evidence that the acquisi- 
tion in the later years at college is sometimes not 
complete. Most engineers, in preparing a paper, 
make a creditable showing in clarity and logical 
arrangements of subject-matter if they plunge 

their technical and 
Occasionally, however, an in- 


immediately into facts 
numerical data. 
troduectory paragraph of a general nature is 
attempted, which too often reveals, by a loose- 
ness, bordering on incoherence, that its author 
has never fully aequired the close knitting of 
reasoned thought to written word, which I have 
termed “synthetic literacy.” 

It all traces back to inadequate training in the 
“three R’s.” Without facility in their use and 
the mental habits that adequate discipline in 
them inculeates, a student is sadly handicapped 
in all subsequent work. No veneer of so-called 
cultural studies can compensate for weakness in 
those fundamentals. The article by Gortner and 
Rogers should help to bring home that basie edu- 
‘ational truth to those responsible for curricula 
and teaching in our schools. 

L. A. HAWKINS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 






rial be neglected. The experiences of British 
teachers from all parts of Great Britain who 


have gone into scattered regions of the United 


States, either on an interchange of teaching 
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posts for a year or on directed holiday travel 
from one to two months, can convey much valu- 
able information. The educationalist as well as 
the social historian can profit by their observa- 
tions made during a period from 1922 to the 
present. 

their American 


In presenting experience 
Sw] ] 


gathered from 71 of them, we are interested in 
gaining insight, not in making odious compari- 
That which is favorable, as much as that 
which is critical, may urge us to pause to examine 
Nor does the 


sons. 


our future and our impact abroad. 
very existence of this analysis indicate that the 
writer is suffering unduly from that (painful) 
American eagerness to know foreign opinion of 
the States. 

The survey is valuable because it throws light 
on contemporary Britain, on our social and edu- 
‘ational life, and reflects the attitude of several 
groups in the British Isles. It enables us to 
further the study of the cireulation and migra- 
tion of American ideas. It should teach us 
something of the technique in improving under- 
standing between two countries. 

In evaluating the survey it is important to 
remember the long history of English education, 
and the difficulties, as well as the advantages, 
that history meant. Individual opinions have 
been conditioned by their experience and en- 
vironment in England and by their varied pro- 
grams in the States. Class divisions of British 
society still exist. 

It is quite true that this is not the voice of the 
most influential group in England, but no one 
can deny their ability to persuade large numbers 
of a certain class. The public schools (corre- 
sponding in type to our private schools) are not 
properly represented; nor is, perhaps, the male 
teacher. 

The results of this questionnaire have come 
from 36 scholarship holders, under the auspices 
of the English-Speaking Union, who have spent 
from one to two months in the States, and from 
35 who have spent a year teaching in the States 
on an interchange arrangement. There is no 
noticeable difference of importance between the 
two groups, so that for convenience we may 
group them together. The questionnaire was 


sent in October, 1936, and received during 
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November under conditions promoting frank and 
realistic answers. 

Question 1 (which I admit is something of 
“begging” nature) : “In what way was your work 
improved by your experience in the United 
States?” 

The very nature of travel and residence in the 
United States prompted 36 to place a broader 
outlook as the greatest improvement. For the 
remainder, their answers would indicate that 
this was a result so obvious that it need not be 
specified. This outlook has conditioned their 
approach to teaching as well as to international 
affairs. There is no doubt that it includes a 
better understanding of American domestic 
problems and the American approach to foreign 
affairs. Ten were touched by a new enthusiasm, 
benefiting in mental stimulation; nearly all these 
were of the opinion that the American mind is 
more “open” than the English. 

Four emphasized that contact with American 
schools made them more critical of English 
Ten, even though their teach- 
ing was not improved, admitted the value of 


methods and life. 


refreshment by new contaets, and were ready to 
join in a social observation, that American hos 
pitality leaves nothing to be desired. 

Some typical quotations are necessary. 


My social conscience has been sharpened to pass 
on the good things of American culture. 


I was able to appreciate the effort America is 
making to educate her vast democracy. 


I returned a conservative in the sense that I had 
an added appreciation of the absolute value of 
British cultural values. It is not too much to say 
that I went as an experimentalist and came back a 
fundamentalist. 

I was able to substantiate my belief that English- 


men underestimate other nations, and shall thereby 
do much, as a teacher, to combat this prejudice. 


I returned to my work with added zest, as I 
formed the opinion that the standard of intellee- 
tual attainment was far higher in England. 


I feel much readier to introduce new methods. 


I led a mueh fuller life than teachers can have 
in England. 


One, who had been persuaded of the value o! 
less specialized educational training, had become 
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impatient with what he called “reactionary views 
of English education.” He remarked: “I realize 
most of what is worthwhile in education in the 
future is coming to us from the United States.” 

Conerete knowledge, no doubt included within 
‘hose who specified a broader outlook, enabled 
ten others to make more interesting their geogra- 
phy and history. They gained the impression on 
their return that students can be made to respond 
more easily by introducing such first-hand 
experiences. 

Hight benefited particularly by a general study 
of educational methods. But we may indicate 
more in detail the phases of the American school 
which was felt as a source of improvement in 
their teaching : 

Nutrition and home economies (4) ; individual 
student preparation and oral discussion (6) ; 
experience of mixed schools and classes arranged 
according to achievement rather than age (2); 
project method and new tests (8); excellent 
libraries and their use by the school (3), espe- 
cially, the kindergarten library (1); insight into 
child guidanee work (4); making art an integral 
part of life, and relating it to studies and other 
school aetivities: drama, publications, ete. (3) ; 
social contaet between the teacher and the taught 
(3); experience with Parent-Teacher groups 
and closer relation between educational research 
in universities and secondary schools (3); value 
more elaborate equipment (2); being less 
hampered by a rigid examination scheme and 
therefore enabled to bring studies closer to life 
(3); value of American text-book in Latin, 
stressing culture rather than preparation for 
exams (1); able to strike balance between 
English and American way of teaching mathe- 
uaties (2); eontaet with nursery school (1); 
the realization that it is with difficulty that 
American methods ean be adapted to English 
schools (3). 

We may quote. One teacher who was inter- 
ested in consecutive periods, especially in art 
teaching, said: “I attribute the more balanced 
attitude in pupils in the United States entirely 
to this simpler method of organizing timetables.” 
“I had not thought very seriously of child gui- 
dance or voeational testing before.” Another 
heard for the first time that there were “new” 
schools in England, and consequently visited 
them upon her return. Another, “The nationali- 












ties within my classroom led to more sympathetic 
understanding.” 

There is a close relation between Question 1 
and Question 2. 

QUESTION 2: “In your own work, or generally, 
were there any American developments which 
you thought might be adapted to English life?” 

In classifying these observations it is difficult 
to avoid a bluntness not intended. Likewise, it 
must be remembered that the very nature of the 
question rather “begs” for a favorable answer. 
We shall first take those developments which 
come under the general heading of “Education.” 











American enthusiasm is needed (8). 

Civie training in the schools (4). 

Freer expression in the classroom on part of stu- 
dents (8). 

Parent-Teachers Association (7). 

Libraries and extended library activity (3). 

Coedueation (3). 

Readiness to scrap out-of-date methods (5). 

Extended facilities for athletics (4). 

Vocational guidance (9). 

Vocational courses at universities extended (2). 

Better help for backward children (4). 

Scientific records of students (2). 

Extended facilities for cultural activity (3). 

Social work executed in schools for benefit of 

















charities (2). 
Social clubs in schools, with student initiative (3). 
More oral discussion in class (3). 
More use of intelligence tests (2). 
Timetable better managed (2). 
Less emphasis on exams (2). 
Wider use of radio in musie appreciation (2). 
A better social position for teachers (6). 
Closer relations between staff and student (5). 
Closer touch between educational research and 











teachers (2). 

Project method (3). 

Work brought closer to school education, with 
emphasis on breadth of education (7). 

Hygiene and health campaigns in schools (4). 

More technical training in fifth and sixth English 
form, and closer attention to work of American 










state colleges (2). 
Encourage industrial organizations to help schools 





in engineering work (2). 
More generous provision for equipment (7). 
Freedom of choice in curriculum (2). 
Improve English elementary schools (2). 







More camps (3). 

Extensions of school age (3). 

Study of dieteties (2). 

More child experts in juvenile courts (2). 
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Shortening of holidays (2). 
Self-help while in school (2). 


There were 10 who thought that nothing could 
be adapted. This must be remembered and that 
we have said nothing about our heritage from 
other systems. In a more general way, there 
were those who wanted our salads, our air-con- 
ditioned trains, our food service in restaurants 
and schools, separate lockers, digest magazines, 
drinking fountains, lounge reading rooms, black- 
boards on three sides of the classroom and a 
wider development of women’s clubs (expressed 
with amazement that the American woman con- 
tinues her education even after marriage), and a 
strong feeling for our material comforts and 
labor-saving devices in the home. 

Some quotations are pertinent: “American 
‘intensive courses’ are given to minds too young 
to benefit.” “I was oppressed by the equip- 
ment.” “England should copy American inter- 
est in the past.” (!) “I do not believe children 
benefit by their outside work, earning money, 
while in high school.” But another expressed 
himself: “Earning money while at school would 
help kill snobbishness.” “I was interested to find 
that in the States women teachers were welcome 
members of society. It would be a great help 
to the profession if this attitude could be encour- 
aged in this country.” “I thought the American 
high schools were adapted for educating all types 
much better than ours.” “I think Americans 
have found the solution to the greatest problem 
in English secondary schools—the overcrowding 
of the curriculum.” “In physical training, the 
individual American gets more attention, but 
“The lack of respect 


, 


the groups are too large.’ 
for authority was sometimes startling.”  Per- 
haps this very survey gives a qualification to a 
statement occasionally expressed: “Kngland 
should be as willing to acknowledge American 
good qualities as Americans do for England.” 
The teaching of international affairs and the 
promotion of good will may benefit by the replies 


given to Question 3. It is perhaps perplexing 
that the 


Kngland and America may be said to be about 


when one realizes feelings between 


as friendly as between any other two nations. 
QUESTION 3: “What are the obstacles to im- 
proving the understanding of the United States 


in Great Britain?” 
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Distance to U. 8. and expense of traveling there 
(iz). 

English press weak in American news or sensa. 
tional (10). 

English superiority complex composed of insular. 
ity and conservative outlook (8). 

Apathy to things American (11). 

The idea that the United States is ** English’? 
(6). 

The cinema (10). 

“ailure to realize that the vastness of America 
sharpens her difficulties of delinquency, race assimi- 
lation, ete. (6). 

Preconceived 
(3). 

The American tourist (7). 

The idea that America is over-concerned in mate 


ideas about traditional America 


rial things (5). 
Faulty or no teaching in English schools about 
Us. (4). 
Radio (2). 
American foreign policy: 
Doctrine (1), attitude to League of Nations (9), 
Difference in the speaking of English (4). 
Suspicion of speed and idea of lack of thorough- 


isolation (6), Monroe 


ness in America (2). 

The American business man (2). 

Too much attention to Eastern seaboard (3) 

Absorption in own domestic problems (3). 

Jazz (1), jokes (1), ‘‘ Yankee’’ magazines (| 
gangsters (1). 

Prejudice of the English educated class (2). 

We may summarize the replies to Question 4 
for those who are interested in pressure groups 
in the formation of publie opinion. The result 
would indicate that, apart from professional in 
terests, one group may not be a good judge ot 
the interests of another group. 

QUESTION 4: “Are there any groups of English 


people who are particularly interested in th 
United States?” 


None (16). 

Educationalists (25). 

Doctors (3). 

League of Nations Union (4). 

Children (8). 

Those with relatives in the States (5). 

Engineers (4). 

The remaining groups suggested are loo 
numerous and too seattered for classification. 
Regions affected by extensive migration are 
probably much interested in the States. The 
indicated interest of children may be of social 


importance, 
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QuestTION 5: “What aspects of the United 
states and its history interests the people you 


know? 
Living habits (13). 
Seenery and geography (14). 
America as a democratic experiment (12). 
Education (13). 
Problem of racial and national assimilation (10). 
The cinema world (9). 
Industry and labor (11). 
The westward movement (5). 
\ttitude to League of Nations (7). 
Nothing (12). 


Apart from a mild digression into the Civil 
War, American history holds no wide-spread in- 
terest after 1783. That may account for the 
strong opinion that England does not understand 
American federal government or the Constitu- 

The films have stimulated the desire to 
know about the West and gangsters. But, on a 
serious plane, England has held a steady, if only 
limited, sometimes repressed, desire to know 
about the filling up of the West. Where pos- 
the answers indicate that it is considered 
i good approach to create interest by a short 
ntroduction of the similarities of England and 
the States, followed by a longer dissertation on 
iow much is different. The heavy interest in 
scenery makes one suspect that American travel 
agencies have not fully exploited this field. The 
New Deal and the election aroused a temporary 


sible, 


interest. 

(QUESTION 6: “What influences British people 
most in their ideas about the United States?” 

llearsay information is quite important, but 
very difficult to measure or to locate the source 
thereof. But it is obvious that studies of publie 
opinion must take account of changing effective- 
The 


increasing possibilities of radio are amply indi- 


ness of certain channels of information. 


cated. 


A survey a generation ago would have 


IN EFFECTIVENESS (a2 EXPRESSES A HARMFUL 
INFLUENCE) 


ard 





1st 2nd 
choice choice choice 


Cinema 
English press 
\mnerican tourists 


iing 
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materially altered these figures, e.g., the cinema 
would searcely have mattered. 

The remaining selections indicate the belief in 
the value of personal contact with representative 
citizens. As a second or third choice, musie re- 
ceived several notations; magazines only two as 
a second choice. Books, usually of the exposé 
type, received ten votes as a third influence. 
Products of American business (e.g., Wool- 
worth’s), and American men (e.g., Ford, Rocke- 
feller) have helped to build up a preconceived 
idea of what is America and American. The 
stage, lectures, correspondence, Americanisms 
and travel books by English writers receive a 
weak vote for third place. 

My personal observation is that the answers 
here may be somewhat misleading. Rebroad- 
casts from the United States are very few, and 
those who possess short-wave sets capable of 
reaching the States are as yet very limited. 
American “notions” and commercial products 
probably deserve a heavier vote for the masses 
of people. 

Perhaps Question 7 is profitable only after 
much discussion we can not enter upon here; 
but if some of the observations elsewhere are 
remembered, the answers have some significance. 

QUESTION 7: “Do 
language an advantage in the understanding 


you consider a_ similar 


between nations?” 


yy 43 
With qualifications 28. 

“The English do not ever see that the Ameri- 
can accent is as inevitable as a Lancashire one— 
and much more easily explained.” Those who 
voted conditionally meant that where the lan- 
guage is similar the expectation is that the 
English and the Americans should be alike and 
think alike. 
who speaks a different tongue. 

QUESTION 8: “Do you feel, as a result of your 
contact with the United States, that you have 


More allowances are made for one 


done anything to improve British understanding 
of American life, and if so, in what way?” The 
All have 


Private conversations and 


following conclusions may be noted. 
benefited personally. 
talks to villagers, local societies and students 
Twelve have started correspon- 
dence between children in their and 
children they taught in the United States. At 


least 60 have felt that their students have bene- 


have followed. 
schools 
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fited by their first-hand knowledge; six have 
tried to introduce more American history to their 
classes. Contacts made in America have been 
continued in 20 instances, and American friends 
visiting in England have been introduced into 
an English circle. But I may quote as typical 
of five, “The opportunities have been very few, 
as there has been little desire to learn, and Jess 
desire to correct preconceived ideas about 
America.” 

QUESTION 9: “Up to the time of your trip to 
the United States, what gave you most of your 


ideas about that country?” 


Contact with Americans in England 
Reading (general) 
American literature 
Travel books 

Films 

Press (English) 
Training in school 
Radio 

english tourists 
Relative in States 
American magazines 
Professional contact 


Seventy per cent. were impressed that these 
sources gave them incorrect impressions and 
opinions. It will be observed that travel books 
and books by Englishmen have not been much 


noted. Only two were affected, in the second 


choice under “American literature,” by poetry. 
It is probably true that within the class “Read- 
ing (general),” are general histories, biographies 
The 


mentioned 


and, perhaps, a few more travel books. 


American authors who have been 
specifically, as a second or third source, have 
been Sinclair Lewis (8), Aleott (5), Twain (4), 
Upton Sinclair (3), Emerson (2), J. T. Adams 
(2), William James (2), Dreiser (3), Canfield 
(2), Cather (2), with also the following: Cooper, 
Stowe, Ferber, Wiggin, Porter, Mary Johnston, 
London, Wilkins, Wharton, Wister and W. H. 
Page. 

English magazines received one vote as a 3rd. 


The naming of American magazines included the 
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National Geographic, Saturday Evening Pog 
Popular Mechanics and several technical and 
humorous periodicals. 


CONCLUSION 

Fifty Americans on the same _ interchange 
scheme have replied to a slightly modified ques- 
tionnaire. The fundamental obstacle they found 
was the lack of proper background with respect 
to American development. Certainly 50 per 
cent. felt they were not very effective in serving 
as a source of information about America whey 
in Britain. 
pressed by the following quotation: “Usually 


A large number had a feeling ex- 


America represents something very humorous or 
The re- 


stricting influence of the English examination 


wildly adventurous to the students.” 


system narrowed their scope of activity. The 
American observations on sourees of informa- 
tion for their British students were similar to 
the British answers noted above. 

My observation has been that great care must 
be taken in the selection of interchanges, and 
that due regard, speaking at the moment from 
the American view, must be given to the ex. 
changes so that the places are not so unlike in 
social status as to cause an unfortunate nostalgia. 

It must be obvious, however, that the scheme 
does make its contributions to the improvement 
of international understanding. The results of 
the surveys, sketchy as they may be, indicate 
some of the problems to be faced by educational- 
ists and historians in the study (perhaps, im 
provement) of comparative method and history. 
Granting the value of these interchanges between 
the two countries, one should like to see it ex- 
tended by other countries. Viewed in this larger 
way, it might be more effective to have such inter- 
changes in the higher branches of education 
where there is a useful proximity between edu- 
‘ational groups and those who make national 
policy. 

R. HeatHcore HEINDEL, 
Fellow, Social Science Research Council 


QUOTATIONS 


STATE AID TO PRIVATE AND 
SECTARIAN SCHOOLS 
PRESSURE on provide 


state legislatures to 


financial aid to private and sectarian schools 


has been increasing for a number of years. 1” 
some instances, as in Ohio, the demand 1s for 
direct financial aid in the form of grants to 


Is. 


parents who have children in nonpublic schoo 
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fn other instances indirect financial aid is sought 
‘hrough legislative enactments which provide 
‘oe textbooks and free transportation for pupils 
‘n both publie and nonpublic schools. In order 
bring together the facts in this area of legis- 
e policy, the Research Division of the Na- 
sonal Edueation Association has recently pre- 


pared a Summary statement of the law and the 
ractices of the several states with regard to 
direct and indirect state aid to private and 
schools. The data are presented in 


sectarian 


four parts: (1) constitutional provisions, judi- 
cial decisions, and statutes controlling state aid 


to private and sectarian schools; (2) provisions 
th regard to exemptions from taxation of 
private and sectarian school property; (3) types 

( state assistance now given to private and 
sectarian schools or to pupils thereof; and (4) 
past and present efforts to obtain publie funds 
or other assistance for private and sectarian 
schools. 

The evidence discloses numerous efforts during 
he past three legislative sessions of the states 
to secure some form of state aid for nonpublic 
Connecticut secure 


chools. In attempts to 


legislative sanetion for assistance have been 
made from time to time but without suecess. In 
%33 Delaware appropriated five thousand dol- 
ars to provide free transportation of pupils 
‘tending schools supported by any church or 
religious society. The courts later declared this 


act unconstitutional. Maryland enacted two 


statutes in 1933 which 


t 


authorized certain coun- 
ies to provide aid for transportation to any 
school. One of these statutes seems never to have 
been applied; the state superintendent ruled 
that state and county school funds could not be 
used. In 1935, however, another statute author- 
ed for the same purpose the use of license fees 
‘rom the sale of aleoholic beverages. In the same 
vear the governor vetoed a bill which authorized 
the transportation of private school pupils in 
1936 


enacted a statute providing transportation for 


the city of Baltimore. Massachusetts in 


pupils attending private elementary and secon- 
lary schools not operated for profit. In 1932 
Michigan failed to pass a bill providing for the 
appropriation to private and parochial schools 
ol part of the state primary interest money. 
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Two years later a bill introduced into the legis- 
lature of Minnesota provided for the distribu- 
tion of income from the permanent school fund 
and from a one-mill tax on the basis of average 
daily attendance in public, private and parochial 
schools. In 1933-34 and 
again in 1935-36 a bill was introduced into the 


The proposal failed. 


Ohio legislature which provided for the distribu- 


of three million dollars to free tuition 


Somewhat earlier Louisiana enacted a 


tion 
schools. 
law by which books and supplies are furnished 
free to pupils in nonpublic schools. Revenues 
from the state severance tax fund are used for 
this purpose. This statute has been held con- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

At the time the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association prepared the sum- 
mary on this subject, a number of bills to pro- 
vide state aid to private and sectarian schools 
were pending in state legislatures. In four states 
—Connecticut, New York, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania—the bills provided for some form of direct 
state aid. Under the proposed law in Connecti- 
cut, town and city boards of education would be 
authorized to donate $2.25 for each registered 
child in private or parochial schools, the money 
to be used for the purchase of books and sup- 
plies. The New York bill authorized cities and 
other political subdivisions to give aid on the 
basis of attendance at private and sectarian 
schools not operated for profit and conforming 
to state standards. In Ohio the bill provided for 
the distribution of three and one-half million 
dollars to pay parents with children in non- 
publie schools at the rate of ten cents a day for 
elementary-school and fifteen cents a day for 
secondary-school attendance. The Pennsylvania 
bill authorized the classification of 
schools and the appropriation of funds to those 
rendering educational services. In three states— 
California, Ohio and Oregon—bills provided for 
free textbooks for pupils in private or sectarian 
schools. Bills in four states—California, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and Ohio—provided free trans- 
portation for pupils attending nonpublic schools. 

It is evident that these widespread efforts to 
secure either direct or indirect aid to private and 


sectarian 


sectarian schools raise a fundamental problem of 


social and educational policy. State aid to 
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schools not under publie control was generally 
abandoned in this country many decades ago. 
3efore the present well-established policy is 
given up and return made to an earlier one, the 
practical outcomes of the older policy should be 
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assayed with care. Those who are familiar wit) 
the history of state aid to private and sectariay 
schools in this country will look with many mis- 
givings on these recent efforts to revive the 


practice.—The Elementary School Journal. 


REPORTS 


THE CASE OF PROFESSOR JEROME 
DAVIS AND YALE UNIVERSITY 

THe American Association of University Pro- 
fessors appointed in November an investigating 
committee to report on the termination of tenure 
of Jerome Davis, associate professor of practical 
philanthropy in the Divinity School of Yale Uni- 
N. Hol- 


combe, government, Harvard University, chair- 


versity, which consisted of Professor A. 


man; Professor E. E. Cheatham, law, Columbia 
University; Professor H. D. Gideonse, economies, 
University of Chicago; and Professor George H. 
Sabine, philosophy, Cornell University. 

With the cooperation of President James R. 
Angell and of Professor Davis, the committee 
met for three days at Yale University, on Decem- 
ber 21, 22 and 23, and completed its investigation 
in January, when it again met for three days. 
The ad- 


ministration placed at the disposal of the com- 


Twenty-five witnesses were interviewed. 


mittee all the documents called for and arranged 
interviews with officers of the university whom 
the committee desired to meet. Similar cour- 
tesies and cooperation were received from Pro- 
fessor Davis, who arranged interviews with mem- 
bers of the faculty and placed at the disposal 
of the committee a large mass of documentary 
evidence. 

The committee made its report to the council 
of the 
Chicago on May 1, and the council unanimously 


association at its spring meeting in 


adopted the following resolution : 


In view of the facts found and reported by the 
investigating committee, the Council of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors empha- 
sizes the statements of the committee that ‘‘sound 
principles of university administration require a 
reasonably prompt decision concerning fitness for a 
permanent connection with a faculty,’’ and that ‘‘a 
teacher of any professorial rank should, following a 
like a 

The 


Council is of opinion, therefore, that termination 


reasonable period of probation, be treated 


full professor on a permanent appointment. ’’ 


at so late a date of the services of Professor Dayis 
by Yale University was not justified and should be 
deemed a violation of the principles of academic 
tenure which must be maintained if freedom of 
teaching, of research, and of expression of opinion 
off the campus is to be a reality for members of 
the faculties of our institutions of higher learning. 


A summary of the conclusions of the committee 
given in their report reads as follows: 
1. The that Associate 
Jerome Davis should neither be promoted to a 
full professorship nor be permanently retained 
in any position at Yale University was made 


decision Professor 


primarily by a faculty body, namely, the Board 
of Permanent Officers of the Divinity School. 

2. This result was reached after twelve years 
of indecision and by a closely divided vote, in 
which the attitude of the present dean of th 
divinity faculty was decisive. 

3. The principal reasons given for the decision 
were the desire of a majority of this Faculty 
Board, including the dean, to fill the chair ot 
practical philanthropy with a 
scholar of different type from Dr. Davis, wh 
would be acceptable to the department of socio! 
ogy as a teacher in that department also, and the 
necessity of terminating Dr. Davis’s appointment 
in order to make such a change possible. 

4. The decision of the Faculty Board was made 
in the light of the known fact that the president 
of the university would not coneur in a recom 


teacher and 


mendation to promote Dr. Davis or to give him 
a permanent appointment of any kind and also 
in the light of the probability that the corpora 
tion of the university would not approve such a 


recommendation without the eoneurrence of the 


president. Some members of the Faculty Board, 


including the dean, were influenced by the cou 
sideration that it would be impolitie for the 
divinity faculty to oppose the higher administra 
tive officers of the university in this matter. 
Nevertheless, under the by-laws and practice 0! 
Yale University, the Board of Permanent Oflicers 
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of the Divinity School had not only the right but 
also the duty to make its decision upon its mem- 
pers’ own judgment concerning Dr. Davis’s pro- 
fessional and personal qualifications for the chair 
of practical philanthropy, whether or not their 
iudgment coincided with that of the president. 
oe the other hand, the president had a right to 
make his own opinion known to the board, of 
which he was a member. It is not possible to 
determine with certainty what the decision of the 
hoard would have been, if the opinion of the 
president adverse to Dr. Davis’s permanent re- 
tention at Yale had not been known, but the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence indicates a prob- 
ability that the narrow majority against a per- 
manent appointment would have been reversed. 
Under the cireumstanees it is necessary to con- 
clude that the president shared the responsibility 
of the faculty body for the decision against Dr. 
Davis 

5. The president has stated that he too believed 
that the chair of practical philanthropy should be 
tilled by the appointment of a teacher and scholar 
of a different type from Dr. Davis. There is 
evidence which shows that the president’s atti- 
‘ude was influenced by alumni criticism of Dr. 
Davis's publie speeches and other activities out- 
side the classroom, but the committee has found 
uo conclusive evidence that such objections to Dr. 
Davis’s political and economic opinions or to his 
civic activities were the sufficient or the decisive 
consideration in eausing the president to oppose 
Dr. Davis’s retention of his chair. 

6. The Yale Corporation acted on the two 
principal questions (promotion and permanence 
of tenure) in conformity with the vote of the 
Faculty Board of the Divinity School, which it 
legitimately assumed to express the real judg- 


ment of that body. The corporation’s action on 








PREDICTIVE SELECTIVE ADMISSIONS 

\LL selective methods for admission to college 
ure predictive. Certainly the officer of admission 
must feel that those granted admission are better 
college material than those he refuses. In the 
sume manner he must feel that some he accepts 
will do better than will certain others. When a 
director of admission asks for the rank of the 
‘pplieant in his secondary school graduating 
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those questions, therefore, did not violate the 
principles of academic freedom for which the 
American Association of University Professors 
stands. 

7. The Yale Corporation, disapproving the 
long delay by the Faculty Board in coming to a 
final decision concerning Dr. Davis’s connection 
with the university, adopted the recommendation 
of the president and provost that reappointment 
should be for one year only. In view of the 
division of opinion within the divinity faculty 
and the attitude of its dean, this shortening of 
the term of reappointment did not constitute a 
violation of academic freedom on the part of the 
corporation. 

8. With respect to the question of tenure as 
distinguished from academic freedom, the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that sound principles of 
university administration require a reasonably 
prompt decision concerning fitness for a per- 
manent connection with a faculty. <A teacher of 
any professorial rank should, following a reason- 
able period of probation, be treated like a full 
professor on a permanent appointment. The 
Faculty Board of the Divinity School, acting 
under the leadership of its present dean since 
1928, consumed an excessive length of time in de- 
termining what kind of scholar is desired for the 
chair of practical philanthropy and in assessing 
Dr. Davis’s qualifications for the position, and it 
thereby inflicted a serious hardship upon him. 
Such a delay, in the committee’s opinion, implies 
an insecurity of tenure on the part of teachers 
and scholars of Dr. Davis’s length of service, age 
and attainments which this association can not 
approve. The committee concludes that the obli- 
gations of Yale University to Dr. Davis after his 
long service could not be discharged by a final 


appointment for one year. 


class, his only purpose is to discover the more 
desirable groups. 

Rank in secondary school graduating classes 
has been compared with college suecess in more 
than a seore of studies sent out by this office 


alone, to say nothing of those made elsewhere. 
The fact remains, however, that high rank in 
some schools does not predict college success, and 
therefore the Pennsylvania State College checks 

















the rank of an applicant by comparing it with 
the work done by those similarly ranked, who 
came from the same school, during the four pre- 
ceding freshman years. If those previously ad- 
mitted from the same school had an average rank 
somewhere in the upper six tenths of the fresh- 
man class, the applicant is admitted on certifi- 
cate; if at a lower level, admission is granted 
after the passing of some type of college aptitude 
test. 

The admission officer thus sees two hypotheti- 
cal applicants somewhat as follows: 

Applicant A, first fifth of his class, with seven 
predecessors similarly ranked, who averaged in 
the third tenth of the freshman class. 

Applicant B, first fifth also, but with five 
predecessors, similarly ranked, who averaged in 
the seventh tenth of the freshman class. 

Applicant A is therefore admitted on certifi- 
cate, while applicant B is admitted only if he is 
able to score high in an aptitude test. 

Last year 1,307 new freshmen, who came from 
Pennsylvania public high schools, spent a full 
year on the campus of the college. Of this num- 
ber 265 had no predecessors by which predictions 
could be made. For these, if in the upper two 
fifths of their class, admission was by certificate ; 
for all others only by making high scores in the 
aptitude test. This leaves 1,042 who were admit- 
ted and for whom there were predecessors who 
made it possible to predict probable rank in 
tenths of the freshman class. 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF PREDICTED RANK WITH AVERAGE RANK, 
AVERAGE GRADE AND PER CENT. WITH AVERAGE 
REQUIRED FOR GRADUATION? 


Per cent. with 
average re- 
quired for 

graduation 


Average of 
actual ranks 


Average 
grade 


Predicted rank 


1.80 


92 





1 Grading system at The Pennsylvania State College: 
3 =90 to 100 per cent. 45 to 59 per cent., failure 


2=S80to 99 per cent. 2 0 to 44 per cent., failure 
1=70to 79 per cent. An average of 1 is re- 
0=60to 69 per cent. quired for graduation. 
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How well was this prophecy fulfilled? apjp 


and Fig. 1 answer this question. 


— 


There are two chief reasons for the variations 
at the extremes of the tabulation. First, th 
figures are all averages, and for the first anq 
tenth tenth all variations from the predicted 
rank are on one side of the predicted rank. 
whereas for those within the table, errors oceyy 
on both sides and tend to compensate each other. 
Second, all students who were predicted to rank 
in the lower four tenths were required to pass 
the aptitude test, and only those making a high 
score were admitted, which tends to make the 
group more homogeneous and to flatten out the 
distribution, which ranks and averages highe: 
than this later group, with no eliminations, would 
have made. 
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Fig. 1 shows the distribution of averages, the 
. upper and lower extreme cases, the middle 


nve 


5) per cent. and the median average for each 


nredicted group. 
Wu. S. Horrman 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES APPLIED TO 
THE BREAKING OF HABIT 
[r is the purpose of this article to describe 
an experiment in habit breaking, as carried on 
the summer sociology classes in the high 
school of Southern Illinois Normal University. 
The experiment about to be submitted here 
lies upon two hypotheses: first, that a response 
cht be broken by creating a dissatisfying 
to accompany its performance; and, 
secondly, that the dissatisfying element should 


element 


eventually come to be present, even when the 
performer is not aware of his incipient or pre- 
If he 


responds to the urge with certain initial, pre- 


paratory response to the old stimulus. 


paratory movements, the dissatisfier must auto- 
oeeur as a econeomitant inhibitor to 
prevent the completion of the habituated act. 


matically 


It is thus seen why the mere determination 
to break a habit is usually insufficient. If it is 
such a habit as ean be frequently indulged with- 
out conscious effort, there is no concomitant 
dissatisfaction. The only dissatisfaction pro- 
vided is that which results from the knowledge 
of the aet. Obviously, where such knowledge 
oes not exist in time to prevent the act, the 
ibit can not be broken. With all due credit 
“ven, then, to well-intentioned people who have 
tried valiantly to break habits by mere force of 
determination, it is suggested here that will 
power alone is not enough. When volitional 
perseveration fails, the consequent discourage- 

nt frequently expresses itself in terms of lost 
morale and a defeatist attitude of indifference. 

In the present experiment, nineteen students, 
ina class of thirty-two, admitted the possession 
of faults that they wished to try to break and 
agreed to enter upon a thirty-day experiment. 
In each case the student was assured that even 
the instruetor would not know the intimate facets 
concerning the habit. Each student was asked 
to keep a reeord showing the exact number of 
mes that the undesired act was performed. It 
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was suggested that all reports be made anony- 
mously. 

Two requirements were made in the selection 
of a habit to be broken. 
cifically identified. 
mental 


First, it must be spe- 
Vague attitudes, feelings or 

could considered. 
The habit must be specifie and recognizable 
when performed. In the place, the 
habit must not be motivated through organic or 
systemic conditions, such as appetite for to- 
bacco, sex urges or hereditary tendencies. 


“eonditions” not be 


second 


The following suggestive list of habits was 
offered to the class as examples: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) Characteristic or careless manners of speech. 
(9) Characteristic or careless ways of standing 
or walking. 
(10) Specific errors in diction. 


Use of particular slang words or profanity. 
Biting of finger nails. 

Simple English errors. 

Handling of nose, ears, chin, lips, ete. 
Twitching of facial muscles. 

**Cracking’’ of knuckles. 

Specific elements of poor table manners. 


“Temper” was ruled out as being too general 
and partly conditioned by changes concurrent 
with adolescence. Tobacco 'and candy “habits” 
were considered as too much dependent upon 
Any habit selected must be 
the result of a chance origin and perpetual 
practice. 

Each student kept a record or calendar for 
thirty days. 
showing the total number of times the undesired 


bodily conditions. 


Each day an entry was made 


act was performed. Each time it was_per- 
formed, it must immediately be followed by the 
concomitant dissatisfier. For this purpose, the 


following remedial dissatisfiers were suggested : 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


wards. 


Removal and replacement of a shoe. 
Untying and re-tying of a shoe lace. 
Mentally counting to a given number. 
Mentally multiplying two two-place numbers. 
Mentally spelling some large word back- 


At the end of thirty days the nineteen stu- 
asked to 
together with any explanatory notes they wished 
to offer. Reports were to be made anony- 
mously. Each student was asked to indicate 
(1) whether he felt that the dissatisfaction had 
so completely transferred to the habit itself as 


dents were submit their ealendars, 
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to now automatically prevent the act without 
conscious inhibition and (2) whether any other 
device had been used to aid the breaking of the 
habit. No devices were re- 
ported. 

Tabulation showed the following results: 


supplementary 


No success whatever 
Indifferent results 
Encouraging results 
Habit completely broken 


Considering the possible insufficiency of the 
thirty-day period in the cases of the nine stu- 
dents reporting “encouraging results,” it may be 
said that fifteen cases out of nineteen were suc- 
cessful. The one case reporting no success was 
that of a girl whose failure may possibly be 
attributed to the dissatisfaction selected. So 
worried was she over her habit that she revealed 
her identity and asked for further help. She 
had selected the habit of biting her nails. The 
remedial dissatisfaction was to be secured by 
The weaknesses of 


having a friend slap her. 
the plan are obvious, especially since the girl 
was with her friend only a small part of each 


day. 

One case reporting no results, however, seems 
to have been a bona fide case of failure despite 
faithful association of a well-chosen dissatisfier 
as an immediate concomitant of the selected 
habit. 

Replies from other students were encourag- 
ing. In several cases they indicated that the 
response (habit) had been inhibited to the point 
where they frequently failed to realize that the 
incipient urge had oceurred until after it had 
both occurred and been suppressed. 

A rather unusual report was written anony- 
mously by a student who submitted a calendar 
showing that the undesired act had been per- 
formed eleven times on the first day of the trial 
period, four times on the second day, and only 
once on the third. No offenses are recorded 
again until the fourteenth day, on which day 
one is shown. After that, the record remains 
The student stated: “You have helped 
Thank you very 


clear. 
me to break a four-year habit. 
much.” 

A girl reports that she used the shoe-removing 
method of breaking the nail-biting habit. She 
says: “I haven’t entirely broken myself of the 
habit, but my nails are a lot nicer now... . I 
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bit one of my nails off yesterday during exam. 
nations; but the rest are long. It’s the first time 
in my life that I have had any finger nails,” 

That students were surprised and pleased to 
find stubborn habits eradicable is evidenced hy 
their replies. A typical statement: “I don’t use 
my habit as I used to. I was very happy to find 
out I could some way break my habit.” Says 
another: “Even my folks notice the difference 
in me. I thank you for telling me how to break 
this habit. . . .” 

And another: “This habit is so terrible that 
I don’t want to tell you what it is. Nobody 
knows when I do it. That’s what makes it 80 
hard to break. But I am breaking it.” 

Of his habit a boy remarks: “I broke it in 
two weeks.” Says another: “The habit has been 
entirely broken; and I certainly am happy.” 
Another adds: “I am going to break some more 
bad habits.” 

Other reports are similar. In general, the 
conclusion seems warranted that, by associating 
a concomitant dissatisfier closely with a wrong 
response, an effectual blocking of the incipient 
movements may be effected. The habit is not 
broken by purposeful avoidance but by creation 
of the correlative practice whose unpleasantness 
transfers to the habit with which it is closely 
associated. Thus the initiatory impulse of the 
habit is submerged under the transferred state 
of dissatisfaction. As a result, conscious inhi- 
bition becomes unnecessary. Practically speak- 
ing, the habit has been broken. 

Dovuauas E. Lawson 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL 

UNIVERSITY 
CARBONDALE 
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